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HE MEDALS and PRIZES of the ROYAL 
INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Full Particulars of the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, the Godwin Bursary, the Soane Medallion, 

the Petie Prize, the Grissell Medal, and the Institute Medals for Measured 
Drawings and Essays, can be obtained from the undersigned The only 


Two HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE for a 
SERIAL STORY. 


The Proprietors of the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL offer TWO HUNDRED 
ingen DS for the best Original SERIAL STORY which shall be submitted 





authentic paper on the subject. dated April 5th, 1884. costs Threep 
and it will be sent by post on receipt of four penny stamps. 
A Bo ay eaaee noes ao ene 
LIAM H ITE, Sec 
7. 9, Conduit-street, Hanoveraauare bt w. 


DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL DUNDEE FINE-ART EXHIBITION will 
be OPENED in 4 Albert Institute on OCTOBER 4th, and will remain 
open three month 

The Sales from Tast Exhibition amounted to 8,200/.. which, relatively 
to the popeenen. is the largest amount ever realized in a Lritish 

ibiti 
The Cor Committee. therefore, only issue special invitations in a few excep- 
tional cases,and Works must be delivered at the Institute, without cases 
and free of charge, not later than September 6th. 

Intending Contributors should describe the Works they propose to send 
in the Space Schedule, and forward it at once to the Hon. Secretar 

These schedules, rules, and labels can be obtained from the haat in 
London, Mr. J. Bourlet ‘17. Nassau -street, Middlesex Hospital, W.; or 
wacom Joux Mactavcutan, Hon. Secretary, ‘Albert Institute, Dundee. 


(ORPORATION of MANCHESTER. 
ART MUSEUM in QUEEN’S-PARK. 








The Committee are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of CURATOR to the above Museum from pefsons who 
have had previous experience in the work ofan Art and General Museum. 
Salary, 250. perannum. Applications, stating age and previous position 
in similar work, in the candidate's own writing, and stating in detail 
where the previous experience has been obtained, and also the age of 
applicant, accompanied with testimonials, and endorsed ‘ Curator, 
Queen's-park Art Museum,’’ to be addressed to the Chairman of the Parks 
and Cemeteries Committee, and delivered at the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on or before Monday, the llth August, 1884. 

Applications which do not comply with the above conditions will not 
de entertained. JOSEPH HERON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, 24th July, 1884. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 

(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 





y Febauary Ist. 1885 

After publication in the Journal. the Copyright will remain with the 
Author. For the terms and conditions apply to the Proprietor, /’eople’s 
Journal Office, Dundee 


A LADY SEEKS TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT 

as COMPANION, CHAPERONE, SECRETARY, Charge of Children 

or Invalids, &c. Good reader; linguist; cheerful temper; excellent 
—G., Boddi 's Li ibrary, Notting Hiill- “gate, Ww. 








HORTHAND. —SECRETARIAL WORK or RE- 

PORTING WANTED by an experienced Shorthand Writer, who is 

a good Correspondent, has some literary facility, and knowledge of 

German and French Languages. Refereaces.—Address 8. K. A., May's, 
159, Piccadilly. 





NOVELIST desires to ENGAGE the Services 

of a LITERARY AGENT, or ore employed in literature, who 

would introduce his work to publishers.—Address A. H. Mann, Sauve- 
rre-de-Béarn, Basses Pyrénée<, France. 


ARIS.—ENGLISH BARRISTER: (M.A. Oxon.), 
engaged in Literary and other business in Paris, would CORRE- 
SPOND for a High-Class WEEKLY or MONTHLY.—X. J., 30, Boulevard 
Poissonniére. 


SUB- -EDITOR of Provincial Morning Newspaper 

will be OPEN to RE-ENGAGEMENT at end of present month. 
Sub-editorship of Evening Paper or good Reportership preferred. 
Verbatim Reporter and good Descriptive Could takecharge of Weekly. 
Fifteen years’ experience Excellent references and testimonials.— 
Address E., 29, Eastern Morning News. Hull. 


'.0 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

Author of several Popular Works offers to REVISE and PREPARE 
MSS. for the PRESS; Opinions given. Highest veferences.—Apply by 
— in first instance, to Aurnor, 39, Guildford-street, Kusseli-square, 











GRADUATE. of the UN IVE RSITY of 

LONDON, who has had many years’ experience in Teaching, 
wishes to obtain WORK as L CCTUREN or TEACHER of ENGLISH, 
LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY.—Address D. C.,8, Wharfe- 
dale-street, Earl's Court, 8.W. 





THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 9th, 10th, llth, and 12th, 1884. 





SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7th, GRAND OPENING 
SERVICE. 


TUESDAY MORNING, ‘ The Redemption.’ 

— EVENING, Cantata, ‘Hero and Leander,’ and Miscellaneous 
ection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, Cherubini’s ‘Mass in D minor,’ ‘The 

Christian's Prayer,’ and other works. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, ‘ The Elijah.’ 
THURSDAY gee Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ conducted by the 
‘omposer; ‘St. Pau 

a EV aie, Selections from ‘ Orpheus,’ and Miscellaneous 
ection. 

FRIDAY MORNING, ‘The Messiah.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING, Grand — Service. 

Principal Vocalists Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, and 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, cose ENRIQUEZ, ‘and Madame PATEY ; 
Mr. LLOYD and Mr. BOULCOTT NEWTH, Mr. BRERETON and 
Mr. SANTLEY . 

Programmes, containing full Ee may be obtained either from 
Messrs. Detcuron & Co., or Mr. E. J. Sparx, High-street, Worcester. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 
continue his popular oman LECTURES in 1884-5, commencing in 
OCTOBER. The new Lecture on “ Pictures of the Year,’ ’ the Royal 
Academy, Paris Salon, &c., will be Illustrated by Limelight. —For par- 
Gculars and dates address to o 103, Victoria-street, Landon, & 5. W. 





ECTURES. —Mrs, FENWICK MILLE R is now 
BOOKING her INSTITUTE ENGAGEMENTS for NEXT SEASON. 
Highest Press Netices and Re-engagements from the —s al Institutes 
testify to the popularity of these Lectures —Addri Mrs. Fenwick 
Mutter, 184, St. Paul’ road, Canonbury, London, N. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY and LOGIC. “ws Certifi- 
cated Teacher, LL.A. (St. Andrews), Moral Science Scholar (Higher 
Cambridge Local), and Juseph Hume Scholar (University College), will 
during the Michaelmas Term be free to DELIVER COURSES of LEC- 
TURES in these Subjects to LADIES’ SCHOOLS. Prepares Candidates 
fa the Higher Examinations.—Apply L. L. A., 65, Weymouth-street, 








7 y 
0 PROFESSIONAL WRITERS.—In compliance 
with the Testamentary Dispositions of the late Mr. CHARLES 

E, I hereby OFFER his Note-Books, Scrap-Books, and Folio Cards, 
covered tna Notes, for INSPECTION or COPY ING, at my house for the 
Term of Two Years from his Death (April 11th, 1884). Intending visitors 
— oblige *- sending their cards a few days in advance.—CuHartes 

Bl d Villas 's Bush. 








(jIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—EXAMINA- 
TION for ASSISTANT EXAMINERSHIPS in the PATENT 
OFFICE (21-25), August 29. Salary 250i.-4001. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained with particulars from the 
Stcartany, Civil Bervice Commission, London, 8. W. 


ee E-ART SALESMAN. —Young Gentleman (25) 


ame RE-ENGAGEMENT. Highest ee —Address J. B., 
Queen’s-parade, North Marine-road, Scarboro 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. —Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 
Publi d on behalf of Authors. Transfer of 
Literary Property carefully conducted Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest references. Consultation free. —t, Paternoster-row, E 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


/Je Purchase of Newspaper Property, | to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal 





MITCHELL & CO. have NEWSPAPERS to 

e DISPOSE OF published in London (Metropolitan and Local), the 

Provinces, Wales, and Scotland <~ caoaee should indicate Capital they 
desire to invest, Politics, and Distric' 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHTS of THREE TRADE PAPERS yielding an 
excellent income. 


Hi MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
a ee and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Fors SALE, First - Class IN DEPEN {DENT 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER circulating in the North of England. 

a ee and Family Connexion —Apply Apna, care of 
dams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LADY, the Widow of an Officer who fell in 

Egypt, living in a pleasant and healthy village on the South 
Coast, is desirous of meeting with a LITTLE GIKL as COMPANION 
and to EDUCATE with her own little daughter, abuutei “ht yeacs of age. 
Every possible care and attention would be bestowed. Unexceptionable 
references given and required.—M. 8., care of Messrs. Street & Co., 
30, Cornhill, E.C. 


CAPTAIN JAMES and MAJOR LYNCH, 
19, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-read. PREPARE PUPILS for all 
MILITARY and CIVIL EXAMINATIONS. Special Classes, limited in 
number, for Indian Civil Service, Foreign Office, Diplomatic Service, 
and Indiaa Forest Department. NEXT TERM commences AUGUST 2th. 


\ERMAN.—The POST of GERMAN MASTER at 
Victoria College, Jersey, will be VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Commencing salary, 1251.—Apply to the Princirav. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncipav. 


ARNSTAPLE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 
ART.—WANTED, HEAD MASTER, to commence Session in 
September Income of Master from School, inclusive of Government 
Grant: 1881, 921. 6s. 6d.; 1882, 1261. 14s. 7d.; 1883, 1461 14s. lld. 
Lucrative engagements have been held by former master at Ilfracombe 
and other neighbouring places.—For further particulars apply Frep. W. 
Honr, Hon. , Secretary, 36, High-street, Barnstaple. 


NIVERSITY COL LEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT (HANDELS-SCHULE). 
A TEACHER conversant with the Subjects taught in Commercial 


























Schools in Germany is REQUIRED. sees ‘a perannpum 


VRANCE.—The ATHEN XUM.—Su becriptions 

received for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 

able in advance to J. G. Foruerincuam, Bookseller—Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines ; Cannes, 59, Rue d'Antibes. 


ERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Head Mistress, Miss Street -NEXT TERM begins SEYTEMBER 16th. 
‘ees moderate. Examined under the University regulations. para- 
tion for Cambridge L»cal Examinations. A Boarding-House licensed by 

the Managers. —Secretary, Mrs. Roneat Buan, Cambridge. 


NIVERSITY COLLEG E, BRISTOL. 








The Council are prepared to receive applications, on or before the 
16th August, for the post of DEMONSTRATOR in EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS —For further information apply to ALFRED w BE. Srock, Registrar. 


G ERMAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
x COMPOSITION. 

ISABEL T. LUBLIN, Fielden Scholar, Heimann Medallist, Senior 
1st Class Certificate of Honour, has some time DISENGAGED for 
PRIVATE PUPILS, or to undertake TEACHING in SCHOOLS.— 
Address University College, Guwer-etreet, WC. 


I IEBRICH -ON- THE-R HIN E. — BOARDING 

SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES —The Principal, Friulein A. van 
BAALEN, will bein England from August 27th till the End of September, 
and be pleased to answer any applications Her address will be, till 
September 2ad, Stow-von-the-Woid. Gloucester; from September 2nd, 
Claremont Alleyn Park, Dulwich, London. 








and 


GTATION ERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on Plast treet September 10.—For 


Prospectus apply t to the Heap Masrer. 
S!: LEONARDS SCHOOL, § ST. . ANDREWS, N.B, 


Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge 
This School provides a thorough Education at a moderate cos’, House 
Girls received from the age of Nine. NEAL TERM begins Uctover 2ad, 


ELSIZE COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N.W 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 18th, 
1884 —Address Princirat for particulars. 


CAvY ENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 








one by 


Four Scholarships of 30/. each, tenable for three years, » piven, whe 
vonshire, 


the Ciothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke o 
K G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq P., and one by E. B. Forster, Esq., 
will be offered for competition on August 6, 7, and 8, 1884, Candidates 
must be under seventeen on August 6th. 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 
may be taken at nineteen 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and 
University Fees, are 84/. per annum —For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 


8 and 9, York-piace, Baker-street, W. 








The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, 9th October, 1884. 

One Arnott Scholarship. tenable for One Session, value 30 Guineas, 
will be awarded by Open Competition in October. 

A Professors’ Scholarship, value 30 Guineas, and a Courtauld Scholar- 
ship, value 15 Guineas, both tenable for One Session, will be awarded to 
Candidates not already in the College, and not more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before September 30, 1834, and all inquiries 
addressed to the Hon, Sec. at the Couege 

B SHADW ELL, Hon. Sec. 





BEDFoRD. COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 


Sand 9, York-place , Buker-street, W. 





SCHOOL OF ART. 





Art Visitor—EDWIN LONG, Esq., RA. 
Professor—HARRY JOHNSON, Esq., R.I. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, 2nd October, 1834. 
The Studio will be Open every Day from Ten to Four. The Subjects 
taught wiil include Drawing from the Kound, Antique, and Costume 
vdel, Paintings in Oi), and the Principles . Drawing in Water Colours 
and ‘Sketching from Nature. B. SHAD yELL, Hon. Sec. 


JERS SEY LADIES COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS.—Honours have been taken by the 
pupils in the London and Cambridge University Examinations, and in 
those for the Brevet de Capacité ( Paris). 

Fifteen Resident Mistresses, Members of Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
the London be titan g or Diplomées of the Académie de Paris and Con- 
servatuire de Stuttgart 

School Fees : Three to Five Guineas per Term. Boarding Fees: Eleven 
Guineas per Term. Reduction for Sisters and Clergymen’s Daughters. 
No charge for Books and Stationery. 

For particulars apply to the Lavy Princip AL, Ladies’ es’ College, Jersey. 


N ESSRS. WREN and GURNEY PREPARE 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS for all COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. The following are their latest successes :—Nineteen 
out of Thirty-eight in late Indian Civil Service Examinations, includin; 
ed first and second ; first, second, and third in last India Woods an 
rests Examination for four vacancies; Eleven in last Sandhurst 
Tecamination including the first of the W.I. cadets ; Seven in last year's 
Wovlwich. Successes equally noteworthy fer home, Ceylon, and Colonial 
Civil Services, Student Interpreterships and College Scholarships, 
Reference to parents or guardians of every Pupil claimed. 


Roa TERM begins AUGUST 25th. Special Classes for Sandhurst 
th. 

















to be sent before August 26th to 


G. JOHNSON, Tone Clerk, 
Nottingham, 


y begin on AUGUST 5: 





” Suepeuan at Waters’s Library, 97, Westbourne-grove, W. 
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‘VIcToRIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


This University confers Decrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Medicine 
on those who have pursued prescribed courses of study ina College of the 
University and have passed the necessary Examinations. ; 

An outline of the general Statutes and Regulations. with thesubjects of 
the various Examinations, and the Medical Statutes and Regulations in 
full, may be obtained from the Registrar : 

A. T. BENTLEY M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
(ABERYSTWYTH). 

The Council will proceed forthwith to the APPOINTMENT of (1) An 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN, Salary 1851. a Year, 
and (2) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH and GERMAN, Salary 
1351. a Year. ‘ 

Candidates are required to send Testimonials to the Hon. Secretaries, 
Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery-!ane, London, before September Ist. 
Further information may be obtained from the Principal of the College, 
Aberystwyth BT. WILLI ‘is: } Hon. 

August Ist, 1854. LEWIS MURRKIS,f Secretaries. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
1884. 


Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject to 
the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, 
including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley.—For further particulars 
apply personally or by letter to the Warpen of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital E C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


» ’ ‘ 
S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 1307. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 25th and three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 1301. will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the 
other, the Candidates must be under 25 years of age. 

The subjects of éxamination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition will be compe‘ed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages. Greek, French, and German. This is an open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropelitan Medical School. 

he successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Rar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible fur the other Hospital Scholarships. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen 
College, St. Bartholomew s Hospital, E.C. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
£xamination of the University of London—from OCTOBER to JANU- 
ARY, and from MARCH to JUNE. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 


10i. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in tne subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the subjects and Practical Work, as 
follow: 

General Biology—T. W. Shore. M B., B.Sc.Lond. 

Chemistry—H. E Armstrong, Ph.D., FR S 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—F. Womack, B Sc., Demonstrator 
of Natura! Philosophy to the Hospital 

Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 8). 8s.; to 
others, 10/. 10s. 

FIRST and SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special Classes in the subjects required for these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7. 7s. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 





of the 





hw + 
THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. DAVID W. FINLAY, B.A. 

The Medica! School, which has lately been considerably enlarged, pro- 
vides the most complete means for the education ef students preparing 
for the University of London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and the other licensing bodies. Two Entrance Scholarships, of the 
annual value of 25/. and 20/,, tenable for two years, and an Entrance 
Science Scholarship, value 50/,. will be competed for on Seprember 29th 
and following days —Further information may be obtained from the 
Dean or the Resident Medical Officer at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1834-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 
BENNETT, M.D, F.K.S.. at3 pM. 

TWO ENTKANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100]. and 601 re- 
spectively. open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for competi- 
tion. The Examination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTOBER, 
and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classe: e held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTEKMEDIATE M.B. Examinations of the UNI- 
VEKSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessionat Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
for Denta! Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Geornce RKenpiz. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


GLASGOW. 





NIVERSITY of 


SESSION 1884-5. 





The WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an Intro- 
——e€ by Professor LEISHMAN, M.D., on TUESDAY, October 28th, 
4 


Complete courses on all the Subjects of the Medieal Curriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully equipped Laboratories for 

ractical instruction are connected with each Department. In the 

estern Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample means ef 
Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. The fee for each class is 
Sl. 3s.; and the total minimum expenses for Ciasses, Hospital, and 
Graduation Fees for M B. and CM. amount te about 90!. 

Bursaries to the annual amount of about 1,000/. may be held by Students 
during their Medical Studies. 

Fall particulars connected with the Course of Educationand Examina- 
tion required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination required 
to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, will be found 
in the University Calendar (by post, 3s.); or a Syllabus of the Regula- 
tions, Fees, &c., may be obtained by applying to Mr, Morr, Assistant 
Clerk of Senate. 











4 he PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 

TARIES of SOCIETIES, and others —GEOKGE NORMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


. ] 

T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 

PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS. Printers of the Buiider, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, Truth, British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications. call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE. ECONOMIC. and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERKATURE, whether Llluscrated 
or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
either Printing or Frinting and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. 





“ The distinguishing charecter of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals. which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especial'y adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it i» 
desirable, for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of 
children or of aduits the most perfect representations of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—TJimes, September 4th, 1579. 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
TOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


A* 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Koyal Academy, &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 


The TRIUMPH of JULIUS C#SAR, from Mantegna’s painting at 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, 7/. 10s ; Single Plates, 
12s. each. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘ LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
the Print-Koom, British Museum. 


The ‘PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,’ with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. 
J. E. Cook, One Guinea. Published with permission of the poet. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


‘Tt is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of 
the noblest art should be grateful to the Autotype provess."’ 

Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed. an educational influence of a high erder, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, 
the autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of 
honour of which they are weil worthy, but they should also be used to 
adorn every nursery and schoolroom in England.”’ 

Times, April 17th, 1873. 


SEASIDE. 





Books FOR THE 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Gopies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be ferwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





( YATALOGUE (No. 85) of Rare, Out-of-the-way, 

an? Standard SECOND-HAN) BOOKS, including Early Illustrated 
zditions of Dickens, Ruskin, Thackeray, Lever, &¢ —Early Topography 
and Genealogy—I\iuminated MSS., &c., all in excellent condition.—Post 
free from W. P. Bennett, 3, Bull-street, Birmingham. 


A®t JOURNAL, Complete, Enlarged Series, from 


1849 to 1883, 35 vols. 25/.—Apply J. G. M., St. Martin's Vicarage, 


Haverstock Hill. 


YICTURES. — Important PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TION for immediate SALE, in One Lot or separately, including 
Works by Claude Lorrain, G Komano, L. Giordano, Ribera, Zurbaran, 
and many other Old and Modern Masters. Good opportunity for Galleries 
and Private Collectors.—W. 8., Theresienstrass, 54, Munich. 





NTIQUE CELTIC COLLIERS.—A Gentleman 

has for DISPOSAL a Valuable COLLECTION, consisting of 

THIRTY-TWO COLLIERS, some of them of great antiquity and rarity. 

All have been found in Brittany.—For particulars, or to view, apply to 
M. Lz Norcy, Poste Restante, Pontivy (Morbihan), France. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF in SEPTEMBER, the 

LEASE of a BUILDING, containing Two capital STUDIOS, each 
with good Dressing-Room and w.c. on separate floors. North light. 
And Basement, with ample accommodation for Housekeeper.—Apply at 
6, Bedford-gardens, Kensington. Low premium, moderate rent. 





7O. 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 

Cross.—LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre- 

mium, or LET to an approved Tenant.—Apply to Messrs. Clarkson, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 


\ IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGE- 
4 MENTS, 1884 —TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May Ist 
to the 3lst October, 1884. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Com- 
J IM 





Sales by Auction 


The Library of the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODG: 
a 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wy 














street, Strand, W C.,on MONDAY. August 11, at 1'o'clock pret 
LIBRARY ot the late Sir MICHAEL COSTA, including many vee 
Musical Scores by this celebra'ed Composer, and others—Miscel Mable 
Books in all Classes of Literature, &c. aneoy The 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on Teceipt of tyy 
Stamps. 
on Fe bee: . 
Engravings, including the Collection of the late JOHN 
KERMACK FORD, Esq. 
N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE LE! 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wei AN 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 11 at 1 o'clock 
ENGRAVINGS, including the Collection of the late JOHN KERMACY 
FORD, Esq.; comprising Engiavings and Etchings by Old Masten Al 
Mezzotint and other Portraits—a Collection of Sporting Prints, mount Al 
in a volume—Collections of Engravings in Scrap Bouks— Drawings a. The 
also Photographic Camera and Lenses, Telescopes, Microscopie ang 
other Scientific Instruments, &c. TE 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, col 
EN 
The Libraries of the late JOHN KERMACK FORD, 
the late SIMON STEPHENSON, Esq., the late JOSEPE — 
LAVENDER, Esq., and a Portion of the Library f 
BEKNARD HALE, Esq. [2 
fj BSSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Hopgg 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingto,. 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 12, and Four Polio ETI 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the LIBRARY of the late Ju G0 
KERMACK FORD, Esq ; PORTION of tne LIBRARY of BERNARD LEO X 
HALE, Esq ; the LIBKAK Y of the late SIMON STEPHENS IN, Bag . TECHN 
the LIBRARY of the late JOSEPH LAVENDER, ksq ; a PORTION s 
of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; and valuable Books from other cuRIS 
Collections, comprising important Works on the Fine Arts, i opoxraphy, i 
Architecture, Histery, Biography, Voyages and Travels. Num : The BR 
Bibliography, Poetry, Fiction, and the Drama, the whole inclu ting ARTY 
Hamerton's Etching and Etchers, tirst edition—Lavater's Physiognomy P 
by Hunter—Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial Art and sculptur, GOLD 
3 vols.—Kuding's Annals of the Coinage of Great B: itain—Thackerayy The PO 
Works, Giition de luxe—Reid’s Catalugue of the Works of G Cruii. 
shank, large paper—Sir E. Brydges’s Kestituta—Shaw's Dresses anj CONTE 
Decorations, original edition — Dibddin's Bibliv; phical Decamero, Def 
Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour in France. &c., Tour in the Northen CONTE 
Counties, and Typographical Antiquities—Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata, large puper, Antiquities of Oxfordshire. and Pietas Oxonies. 
sis— Lewin s Birds of Great Britain—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities 
—Dart's History of Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral—Vitgy 
Patrum, Englished by W. Caxton—Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, 21 yok, 
—Ferrario. Costume Ancien et Modern, 13 vols.-Comte de Caylus, on a 
(Euvres—Decker, Fiirstlichen Baumeister—Mariette, Traité des Pierrg E 
Gravées—an extensive Series of the Works of G. Cruikshank, &e, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
receipt of four stamps. POISO! 
Fine Modern Engravings, Fancy Subjects, and Water-Colou A = 
TaWwIngs, JOHN ' 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE & me a: 
\ will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingto. SOCIA! 
street, Strand, WC., on MONDAY, August 18, at 1 o'clock precisely, $ 
fine MODERN ENGRAVINGS, many Artists’ Proofs after sir E. Land TheAT 
seer.C. K Barker, B. Douglas, Sir J. Keynolds. and others; FRAMED By 
ENGRAVINGS, including numerous Fancy Subjects by Bartolozi, HODSC 
Cipriani, A Kauffman, and others; also DRAWINGS in WATER The Cl 
CULOUR, including a fine Example by Varley (30 inches by 20). e 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. mag 
e 
° . . * GA 
Miscellaneous Collection of Engravings, Drawings, and Paint CORRI 
ings—a few Items from the Bewick Collection, ke, 
ESSKS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL # — 


\ by AUCTION, at their Heuse, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., o 
MONDAY, August 11, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, a Miscellaneous COLLECTION of ENGRA’ INGS, including 
Fancy Subjects of the Bartolozzi School—Topography of London, Oxfori- 
shire, &c — Views on the Thames—Portraits—Old Masters— Book [lust 
tions—a few in‘eresting Lots of Pictures and Prints from the recent 
Bewick Sale—Water-Colour Drawings. including several Examples by 
David Cox and Copley Fielding—and a Coliectiou of Oil Paintings. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





A large Collection of Miscellaneous Books, including several 
Private Lrbrarvs, 
\ 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
NESDAY, August 13, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes pat 


AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on WED- 
1 o'clock precisely, a large COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOUKS 


in all the various Branches of Literature, amongst which will be found, NT 
Speeches of Fox, Canning, and Pitt—Hansard and Cobbett’s Debates, 18 Wi 
vols.—Walpole’s Letters, by Cunningham, 9 vols.—Beauties of Engiaod Annual 
and Wales, large paper—Edwa:ds's Natural History of Birds 7 yole- Church 
Dugdale s Monasticon, by Stevens—Guiillim s Heraldry, 1724—Layari’s Bast: 
Monuments of Nineveh—Bridges's Northamptonshire—Sand ford’s Gene Rates— 
logy, large paper—Johnson's Works, 22 vols —Wilkinson’s Egyptian~ 
—Atkyns’s Gioucester—Birch’s Heads—Yarrell’s British Fishes—Greem 

wich Astronomical Observations. 30 vols.— Plato and Proclus, by Taylor= 

Royal Gallery of British Art—Hogarth’s Works—BKiometield's Norfolk 

a jarge Number of Prints for Lilustration—Cuitt's Wanderings—the LI 
Vinegar Bible, and First Edition of the Authorized Version—Bibli- 

graphical Works—Engravings—Music. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. @ 





Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include in 


N their SALE by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester-square, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, August 15, a COLLECTION of AUTOGKAP! 
LETTERS, including several of George Washington, Viscount Nelson, 
and others—Albums of Autographs, Literary and Theatrical—a number 
of Old Family Deeds on vellum—Historical Dvocuments with 
attached, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Musical Library of a Professor. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., a 
MONDAY, August 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a large 
COLLECTION of MUSIC, chiefly from the Library of a PROFESSOR, 
deceased, comprising String Duets, Trios, Quartets, &c.—Fiute Music— 
Sets of Sonatas by Early Composers—Anthems and Services—Orgel 
Music—Treatises, &c. 

Cutalogues (when ready) on receipt of two stamps. 


Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square WC. 0 
TU AY, August 19, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. inciuding Pianofortes 
Har i , Harps, Italian and other Violins, &c, 





pany. OHN NOBLE, Genera Z 
Derby, April, 1884. 








Catalogues are preparing. 
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NINETEENTH 


For AUGUST, 1884, 
Price 2s. Sd, 
Contents. 
LORDS and the COUNTRY. 
= <> Duke of St. Albans. 
. By Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 
By the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 
By George Howell. 
. By Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT and PAST. By Agnes Lambert. 
AMERICAN CRITICISM of the EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. By 
Archibald Forbes. 
A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
A LIMIT TO EVOLUTION. By St. George Mivart. 
The PROPHET of WALNUT- TREE YARD. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Rey. Henry Solly. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS : Sussex. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By Maria Trench. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


yas CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
GOETHE. I. By Professor J. R. Seeley. 
LEO XIII. By Ruggero Bonghi. 
TECHNICAL INSTRU! CTION in AMERICA. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY and the EQUALITY of the SEXES. By the Rev. 
J. Llewelyn Davies. 
The BRITISH ASSOCIATION at MONTREAL. By Principal Grant. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Matthew Macfie. 
GOLD WORSHIP. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 
The POLITICAL CRISIS. By H. D Traill, D.C.L. 


MPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in BELGIUM: The Liberal 
age and its Causes. By Emile de Laveleye. 


COT ecloslan RECORDS : 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Poetry By W. P. Ker 

3. General | iterature. 


| I se notenns (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


pix NATIONAL REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
POISONING the WELLS. By a Retired Politician. 


A PLEA for the PARTIAL EMANCIPATION of certain eee 
BONDMEN and BONDWOMEN. By Lady John Manners 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. By G. Saintsbury. 

The AMEER'S MESSAGE. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE at BIRMINGHAM. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 

The ATTITUDE of CARLY LEand EMERSON towards CHRISTIANITY. 
By R C. Seaton. 

HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE. By T. R. E. Holmes. 

The CLERGY and CHURCH DEFENCE. By Canon Biackley. 

RADICALISM and REALITY. By Norman Pearson. 


The FRENCH vo. The LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY in MADA- 
GASCAR. By the Rey, Alfred Smith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H, Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


N° I. of the UTOPIAN. Quarterly. 


Demy 8yo. price 6d. 


CENTURY, 


i 





ar Professor G, T. Stokes. 








Contents. 
WAR or ARBITRATION? 
SOCIALISM. 
The LIFE of a CANDLE. 
UNOBSERVED WASTE. 
FLESH or FRUIT? 
OVERCROWDING in LONDON. 
RESPICE. 
LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

Ww. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Paternoster-square. 


NTERIORS, LORD CARINGTON’S HOUSE, 
WHITEHALL See the BUILDER of this week (4d. ; by post, did: 
Annual Subscription, 19s.); also New Opera Café, Frank fort ; New 
Churches, Weeley and Brixton Rise ; Mission Room, St. George’s-in- the- 
East ; the War ‘Offices Competi ition—Water Supply—Railway Goods 
RatesS—Whitehall-court—The Bakeries at the Health Exhibition, &c. 
46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 








Second Edition, price 5s. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. & A. Churchill, 





Now ready price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE ESSAY, and 
Result of Competition. 
London: W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W 


SEQUEL to the HISTORY of the ZULU WAR. 

‘o be Completed in ase Volumes. Vol. I. now ready, with Portrait 
of Bishop Colenso, price by post, 10s. 6d., ‘The RUIN of ZULU- 
LAND,’ by FRANCES ELLEN COLENSO. 


W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 








Thick small 4to. 616 pp. half-Roxburgh, price 2ls. nett, 
A TENSON's GLOSSARY of the CLEVELAND 


DIALECT, Explanatory, Derivative, and Critical. 


Mr. Atkinson's Glossary has ee | been out of print and scarce. 
copies have Fi ust turned up, 
Gentlemen w 


A few 
are now offered at the above price. 
hing to secure a onay should do so at once. 


John Sampson, Bookseller, York. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 

16mo. price One Shilling, 
QO THE FRONTIER. 
By BRET HARTE 


Contents: 1. At the Mission of San Carmel. 
3. Left Out on Lone Star Mountain. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Three Stories. 


2. A Blue Grass Penelope. 





HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the BIBLE. With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rey.J I. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 


“It brings together information not contained in any single work 
extant.” 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE TOPS ot ee MOUNTAINS. 


“A remarkable little work. ae attempt te lift es _ which obscures 
the past deluvian settlement of nations.’’—Schoolma. 
“This scholarly little work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Remington & Co. Covent-garden, London. 








JAPER 3.—NON-ATTAINMENTS of the 

REVISED VERSION of 1831 of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 

F. PARKER. Price 6d. each, or 30 Copies for 10s., delivered per post 
free. Remittance can be made by postal order or stamps. 


London: Messrs. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate-street, EC. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884. 
ROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S LECTURES 


on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as illustrated b 

the Native Religions of Mexice and Peru, Translated by the Rev. P. 

WICKSTEED,M A. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

William & Norgate, 14, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-strect, Edinb — 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
ECOLLECTIONS of JOHN POUNDS. By 
HENRY HAWKES, B.A. F.L.S. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PAMPHLET. 

Just published, paper covers, ls. ; or on better paper, in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE MAN versus the STATE, 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Containing ‘The NEW TORYISM,’ ‘ The COMING SLAVERY,’ ‘ The 
SINS ef LEGISLATORS,’ and * The GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTI- 
TION.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, with a Postscript. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, apres street, Covent-garden, and Edin- 
burgh ; and at the Railway Bookstall: 
Filth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, pees Is. ; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.” —Knowledge. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





; post free, ls. 3d.; 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


+ Val TTTae 
HE REPENTANCE of NUSSOOH. Translated 
from the Original Hindustani Tale by MAULAVI HAFIZ NAZIR 
AHMAD of DEHLI. By M. KEMPSON, M.A. Cant, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, and some time Director v7 Public Instruction, 
-WP of! . With a Preface by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, KC.8.L, 
Member of Council for Secretary of State for Tndia, 


London: W. H, Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 





NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1884, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s, 6d, IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN CO. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
[THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the Year 1884, Corrected to the End of the Easter Term. 
__ Cambridge: : Deighton Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 
. FAUNA and FLORA of PALESTINE, 
H. B_TRISTRAM LL.D. D D. F.R.S, Canon of Durham. With 
Tilestrations, d4to. pp. 452, price Three Guineas. Printed for the Committee 


of the Palestine eee Fund, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. May be 
had of all Bookselle: 








Just published, price 3s. 


(THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. Books I. to VL 
With eg a PPseatons. and Historical Notes, by J. 8. 
MACKAY, M.A. F.R Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

W. & R. Chamb 47, Pa 





row, London; and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


(our and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 

“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.'’—Morning Advertiser. 

“The of gout ded is sound and rational."’ 

Medical Press and Circular. 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.” 

Christian World. 
* Hall-court. 





London : Simpkin, Mi 





hall & Co. 4, Stati 


MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—¥_->— 
This day is published, 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 


L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘ Troublesome Daughters,’ ‘ Cous' 
‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’&c. (Originally published in 
wood's Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 





This day is published, 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 


LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with RODand GUN, By T. SPEEDY. 
8vo. with Liustrations, lds. 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published, 


THOUGHTS on ART and AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of GIOVANNI DUPRE. Translated 


from the Italian by E. M. PERUZZI with the permission of the 
Author. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


VICO. By Professor Flint, D.D., Cor- 


responding Member of the Institute of France, Author of ‘The 
Philosophy of History in Europe,’ ‘Theism,’ &c. Being the New 
Volume of “ Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Dr. Flint has written a very good monograph on Vico—it is clear 
in style, it is skilful in exposition, it is well proportioned, it is thought- 
ful in criticism, and shows an excellent acquaintance with = anes 
and of the place it holds in the course and history of spec’ 


This day is published, 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love 
Story. By GEORGE TEMPLE. Gunnten 7s. Gd. 


‘*Mr. Temple’s novel is in one volume, but it is so good that the 
reader regrets that it is os within such modest limits. . .- Pathos, 
humour, tragedy, all find place within its narrow limits, and each is 
excellently well done.’’—Society. 


This day is published, 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER, By 


Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’ 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

«« The novel has a grasp and force of character-drawing and a dramatic 
energy which place it far in front of anything Mrs. Needell has done 
before, and in front of most of the novels of the day....The aye! lives. 
The passion in it vibrates through every scene between the Pp 73 
actors, yet the feeling 1s never forced nor exaggerated., pag 
one of deep interest and strongly original power.’’—Daily 8. 


This day is published, 


FIFTEEN YEARS of “ARMY 


REFOKM.” By AN OFFICER. §8vo. price 2s. 6d. 





CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 


NOVELS BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Next week will be published, CHEAP EDITIONS of 


£10,000 a YEAR. In paper boards, 
2s. 6d. ; in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


In paper boards, 2s. ; in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The only COMPLETE and COPYRIGHT EDITIONS, 


Wm. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





BY THE AUTHOR of ‘ HONEST DAVIE.’ 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘A Prodigal’s Progress,’ | 


&o. 3 vols. 


**An exciting novel, with some melodramatic situations 
and a cleverly constructed plot.”— Academy. 


“Mr. Barrett was never extra prudish in his choice of | 
subjects nor in his manner of treating them, so admirers of | 


his books (and their name is legion) will not be shocked at 
the gradual unravelling of the mystery he presents to them 
in ‘ Little Lady Lintun.’”— Whitehal Review, 

“*The author has a real faculty for story-telling...... One of 
the most readabie, not the least amusing, and, before all and 
above all, one of the freshest and least selt-repeating novelists 
of the day.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH,’ &c. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“In ‘ Berna Boyle’ the author has broken new ground and 
given us avery pretty Irish love story, full of clever cha- 
racter sketches. Berna’'s mother is as good as anything that 
has been done for years, and Miss Bell Muir, the Ensign, 
and Peter Doey are almost as noticeable.”— World, 

“The real merit of the book lies in its minute and finished 
character studies. The portraits of old Mr. Muir and of the 
exasperating widow are each in its way masterpieces. Few 
writers possess in so remarkable a degree as Mrs. Riddell 
the faculty of breathing life into her fictitious personages.” 

Morning Post, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &c, 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 
MATHERS, Author of Sam’s Sweetheart,’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’s hand has 
not lost its cunning. The sketches of childhood and youth 
are lifelike, and her treatment of older and darker subjects 
exhibits considerable skill.”— Vanity Fair, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ KILCORRAN,’ &. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of ‘For Old Sake’s 
Sake,’ ‘ Robin Adair,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROYAL ANGUS,’ &. 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James 


DOUGLAS, Author of ‘ Estcourt,’ &c, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. (Just ready, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels, By the Rev, RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM. 

** Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive 
knowledge of books and men ; in palpable hits of character, 
exquisite grave irony, and the most whimsical indulgence 
in point of epigram. We cannot open a page that is not 
sparkling with its wit and humour, that is not ringing with 
its strokes of pleasantry and satire.”—£zaminer. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 69 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 21s,; or bound in the 
Ely pattern, same price. 

Also in White Cloth, in the Ely pattern, for Presentation 

Copies, 22s, 6d. 

The CARMINE EDITION. With 20 Illustrations on Steel 
by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

The BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The EDINBURGH EDITION. With 50 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier. 
Re-engraved for this edition by George Pearson. In 
crown 8vo. red cloth, 6s. 

Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price, 

The POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo. cloth, with 16 
oe by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Bar- 

am. 3s, 6d, 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS, (The 


Edinburgh Edition.) In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. The 
Set, 30s. (originally published at 2ls.), or separately as 
under ;— 

MARRIAGE, 2 vols. 10s, 

The INHERITANCE. 2 vols, 10s. 

DESTINY. 2 vols. 10s, 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition as 
Annotated by the Author, of whom a short Memoir is pre- 
fixed in * Marriage.’ 

“ Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all given portraits of 
real society far superior to anything man, vain man, has 
produced of the like nature.”—Sir Walter Scott, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


| latest work of his fertile pen. 


‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——»._——_ 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


| MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” By 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D. C.B., Author of ‘ Reminiscences of 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highianders.’ 1 vol. 7s.6d. 


| MEMOIRS of MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 

from his Private Correspondence and Original Documents, 1784— 

} 1849. By the Count H. d’IDEVILLE. Edited from the French by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 

‘*This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A 
perusal of the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud's energy, his 
patriotism, his unselfishness, and his philanthropy and humanity. He 
was, indeed, a general who may serve as a pattern to all countries, and 
his pame deserves to live long in the memory of his countrymen. His 
sagacious, far-seeing opinions on military as well as civil matters they 
will do weil to ponder and take to heart.’’—Atheneum. 


The REAL LORD BYRON: the Story 


of the Poet’s Life. By JOHN COKDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ‘A 
Book about Docters,’ &c. Forming the New Voiume of ** HURST & 
BLACKETt’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s. 

“ This isa masterly performance, and one of the most important con- 
tributions to literary biography published for many years. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son writes not only like a student, but a man of the world, and his entire 
analysis of the relation between Byron and his wife are admirable.”’ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


oo 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By LILIAS WASSEKMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors 
of: A Man of the Day,’* David Armstrong,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ST. OLAVE'S,’ ‘ Janita's Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ The characters are well drawn and have the merit of being exceed- 
ingly natural.” —Guardian. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. 
‘**Gaythorne Hall’ treats of a period of fierce political and social 
struggie in a style replete with instruction and fascination.”’ 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ashworth 


TAYLOR. 3 vols. 
“* Venus’ Doves’ is a graceful and weli-written novel. Miss Taylor's 
studies of character are finished and delicate, and the actors are cultivated 
and refined people. It isa pleasant book.” —Atheneum. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. Bick- 


NELL, M.A. 3 vols, 
‘*There are many passages in this clever and interesting novel which 
lead to more serivus reflection than works of fiction, even of the higher 
class, are wont to awaken.’’— Spectator. 


The MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


JAMES GRANT. Author of ‘ The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘* Admirers of Mr. Grant's stirring tales will hail with satisfaction the 
It is one of his best productions.”’— Post. 


The MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘‘A genuinely pleasant tale; the interest accumulates as the story pro- 
ceeds. It contains passages and delineations of character which may 
compare with Mr. Robinson’s most successful work.’’—Atheneum. 





|INCOGNITA. By Henry Cresswell, 


Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS. E. HUGHES, J. LASLETT POTT, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


[Next week, 





Sam Slick’s Nature and Human 


Nature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

By Miss Kavanagh. 

Woman's Thoughts about 

Women. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick's Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By 


Nathalie. 


ag ose 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By 
rs. Gretton. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Hali ‘ 


Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Adéle. By Miss vanagh. 

Studies from Life. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 

Jeaffresen's Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. Ky Victor Hugo. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of 
‘ Janita’s Cross.’ 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. 

Sam Siick’s American Humour. 








Barbara's History. By Amelia 
K. Edwards. 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

No Church. By F. W. Robinson. 

Christian's Mistake. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 

Agnes. «if Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Dixon’s New America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By 
G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac 
Do 


A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 


"oynter. 
vaate, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 
Mae 


of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
Edwards. 

It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


Hurst & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





me, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


——_—_—~>——— 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS, 


An entirely New Edition, Corrected throughout by the 
Author, complete in Seven Volumes, extra fcap. 8yo. pricg 
Five Shillings each, 


A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made 
Paper, Orders for this Kdition will be taken for sets oyty 
at the rate of 10s, 6d. per Volume, - 


The Volumes will be published as follows :— 





Vols, 1 and 2, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, (Ready, 
Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. (Ready, 
Vol. 4. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. [ September, 
Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. [0ct, 
Vol. 6. QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. —[November, 
Vol. 7. The LOVER'S TALE, &c. [ December, 








NEW NOVELS 
At all the Libraries, 


ene 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN; 
MISS TOMMY: 
A MEDIEVAL ROMANCE. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready August 15, 


By E. A. DILLWYN. 


JILuts 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 








BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [Next week, 


New Part (XIX.), SUMER to TIRARSI, price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (a.p. 1450-1884). By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts, 
kdited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C L., Director of the 
Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. and 
Part XIX., 3s. 6d. each, Parts XV. and XVI.,7s. Parts 
XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 

Vols. I., II., and III. 8vo, 21s. each. 








A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


SILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas 


WOOLNER, R.A., Author of ‘My Beautiful Lady,’ 
‘Pygmalion,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A poem which will excite considerable interest and admiration, and 
sustain the author's high position among the writers of contemporary 
verse.’’—Times. 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By 


HENRY SIDGWICK, Knightbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of 
*The Principles of Political Economy.’ Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS,—New Vols, 
A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. 


By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, F.R.S8. V.P.G.S. F.C.8. 
M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Eléve del’Ecole des Mines, Paris, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, K.C.8.1. 
C.B. F.R.S. F.L.8S. Third Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Globe 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DISEASES of FIELD and GARDEN 


CROPS: chiefly such as are caused by Fungi. By 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. M.A.L., Member of 
the Scientific Committee of the R.H.8. With 143 Lllus- 
trations, drawn and engraved from Nature by the 
Author. Feap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES based 


upon CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With a Classification 
of Caesar’s Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes in 
Caesar's Usages. By CLEMENT BRYANS, M.A. 
Assistant Master in Dulwich College, late Scholar in 
King’s College, Cambridge, &. Pott 8vo. 2s, 6d. 











NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPAY, ELE- 


MENTARY LESSONS in. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
LL.D. F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, &c. Illustrated with Woodcuts 
and Ten Plates. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & Co. London. 
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art. It would be instructive in this re- 
spect to compare the poetical work of 


Rossetti with that of Mr. Woolner, and to | 
mark the influence exercised in the one case | 


by the habit of pictorial, as in the other by 
that of plastic, presentment. As we find in 


Rossetti a magical faculty of describing in | 


words the most subtle and evanescent natural 
effects, there is in Mr. Woolner’s work some- 
what of a similar quality as soon as he deals 
with things that have some relation to what 
is beautiful in form. Take, for example, 
this description of the cup fashioned by 
Hepheestion and the associations it recalls 
to Silenus :— 


Long after Dionysus and his rout 
Had vanished, and the airy echoes ceased 
Of distant laugh and thrilling cymbal-clash ; 
When noon, and brooding silence lay like thought 
On the green ocean of the woods afar, 
Silenus still was standing, cup in hand, 
Gazing, or as in gaze, on its device, 
He had beheld the baby arms outstretched 
To reach the dancing grapes a teasing nymph 
Dangled in nearness never to be touched ; 
And this recalled a tale his Syrinx told : 
How when a babe, fresh from her mother’s arms, 
She first stepped forth and walked. Lying one day 
Within her father’s orchard, on the grass, 
Babbling to one drooped apple overhead, 
Her mother noted how she fain would pull 
The mellow prize, and plucked it from the bough ; 
Then, placing Syrinx on her little feet 
Against the tree, went off a pace or two, 
Holding the bright temptation nigh her reach. 
To seize it in her eager hands the babe 
Unconsciously moved forward step by step 
After the wondering mother ; who, enrapt, 
Snatched up the child and kissed her out of breath. 


Mr. Woolner 


is at his best in these 


realistic descriptions of natural objects. | 


They seem to stand out with something of 
the distinctness of figures on a bas-relief. 
His verse, too, invariably gains a greater 
richness of sound and rhythm in such pas- 


sages. He cannot, however, be said to be 
equally successful when he deals with the 
more abstruse and symbolical parts of his 
subject. He does not manage to clothe his 
abstractions with sufficient poetic body. 
Silenus is made to talk at times more like 
a temperance preacher than an old heathen 
divinity, and his prophecies come upon us 
with the shock of an anachronism. 
shortcomings seem to indicate a lack of the 
dramatic faculty. Nevertheless, taken as a 
whole the poem is one likely to enhance Mr. 
Woolner’s reputation among his contem- 
poraries, and to gain for itself a wide circle 
of appreciative readers. 








The King Country. By J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Stvce Mr. Kerry - Nicholls’s travels were | 
occurred | 
position of | 
Negotiations have been carried on | 


have 
the 


undertaken circumstances 
which materially alter 

affairs. 
with the natives to open up the country, 
to make railways and roads through it. 
The port of Kawaii has been opened, and 


there is every probability that arrange- | 


ments will be made for the sale of large 
blocks of land to the Government, for the 
purpose of resale to settlers. This is not 
mentioned by our author; but if ever he is 


again on the summit of Pirongia he will not | 
| 


be able to discern the line of demarcation, 
of which he says :— 

‘The primitive whares [houses] of the 
natives imparted a rustic appearance to the 


Such | 


| scene, as they stood scattered about the country 


to the south, while, as the eye wandered in the 

direction of the north, the white homesteads 

of the settlers served to mark the aukati— 

| frontier-line—separating the King Country from 
the territory of the pakeha.” 


But while the change may diminish the 
importance of this volume, it cannot detract 
from our appreciation of the resolute courage 
and determination which enabled the author 
and his single companion Mr. Turner to 
penetrate, with only two horses, through six 
hundred miles of unknown country, haunted 
throughout his journey by fear of hostile 
natives. The result of this exploration is 
given in a clear, vivid manner; and as our 
author had already visited not only the Alps, 
but the Himalayas,—had seen the beauties 
of Fusiyama and the Yosemite Valley, the 
glades of Ceylon and the grandeur of 
Niagara,—he possesses considerable quali- 
fication for judging of the scenes he de- 
scribes. He gives the palm for beauty to 
New Zealand. So lifelike are his descrip- 
tions that the reader can almost imagine 
himself a visitor to the various places and 
a participator in the risks, although the 
superabundance of adjectives sometimes 
arouses a suspicion that both the beauties 
and the perils may be slightly exag- 
gerated. 

This volume naturally divides itself into 
two parts. The first contains an account of 
the marvellous “‘ lake country ” near Auck- 
land, its innumerable geysers and sub- 
terranean fires. This has been for many 
years possessed by the pakeha. The second 
supplies the history of the journey through 
the unknown solitudes of the King Country. 
| No difficulty exists in reaching the ‘lake 
| country,” which commences thirty miles 
| from Auckland, and which will probably 
prove a resort for tourists and invalids. A 
railway is in course of construction from the 
northern capital to Rotorua, where already 
a good hotel with 150 beds has been built. 
As Mr. Kerry-Nicholls makes no mention of 
these works, they have probably been under- 
taken since his visit. 

At Rotorua the traveller enters a large 
district, say 100 by 150 miles, to the whole 
of which the following description is more 
or less applicable :— 

‘* Every part of this strip of land, from one 
end to the other, is dotted about and riddled 
with thermal springs, some of which shoot out 
of the ground from small apertures, while others 
assume the form of large, steaming pools. They 
are of all degrees of temperature, from tepid 
heat to boiling-point ; and while you may cook 
your food in one, you may take a delicious bath 
in another, and get scalded to death in a third. 
In former times a pa stood at the further end 
of the peninsula, but one stormy night a 
rumbling noise was heard, then a sound of 
hissing steam, the trembling earth opened, and 
the pa with all its people sank bodily into the 
| depths of the lake.” 

The thin crust on which many native 
villages stand has been described by Buller 
and other authors. Its thinness may be 
imagined from a fact mentioned more than 
once in these pages, that a thermometer at 
a depth of one or two feet in the earth 
registered 220°. The hot springs seem to 
| be quite independent of each other. We 
have heard one of the highest officials relate 
how he bathed in a pool at a temperature 














bath by a slab only three inches wide, he 
cooked his dinner. 

Bathing seems to be one of the occupa. 
tions of a luxurious life :— 


“The whares are clustered promiscuously 
about the springs, and it is no unfrequent 
occurrence to see a stalwart savage, a buxom 
woman with a baby in her arms, a sprightly 
youth, or a dark-eyed damsel come out from the 
carved portals of a hut in the primitive costume 
of our first parents, and jump into one of the 
many square stone baths dotted about, and with 
no other regard for their neighbours who may be 
standing or squatting around than if they were 
so many carved images. The natives use these 
baths at all times of the day, and even at al] 
times of the night—that is to say, if a man feels 
chilly in bed, he gets up and makes for his bath 
in order to get warm again.” 


The partial or total absence of dress ig 
often mentioned. On one occasion Mr. 
Kerry - Nicholls nearly fell into a bath 
already occupied by 
**a maiden of some seventeen summers reclining 
at full length in it, in the simple yet attractive 
costume of Eve, and with a short black pipe in her 
mouth There was not the slightest tinge of 
immodesty in her manner; she simply lay 
shining beneath the sun, with all the grace 
with which nature had endowed her, looking 
like a beautiful bronze statue encased in a 
block of crystal.” 

But it is not of animated nature alone 
that our author is an admirer; his account 
of the well-known terraces of Te Tarata and 
Te Otukapurangi is well worth attention. 
The latter, like the former, 

‘*is semicircular in general outline; but the 
successive terraces of which it is built up rise 
more abruptly from the lake, while they are, as 
arule, higher above each other and more massive 
in appearance. Hence the deposits of silica 
have assumed the same general formation, and 
each terrace is gracefully and marvelously 
shaped, with rounded edges, which sweep about 
in waving curves, as if they had been fashioned 
after one grand and unique design. The various 
buttress-like masses which support the fringed 
edges of the terraces bend over, as it were, and 
form miniature grottoes, resplendent with festoons 
of pink-tinted silica and rose-coloured stalactites, 
which appear to have been woven together by 
nature into an intricate network, and then 
crystallized into their present shape 

however, the variegated tints of this wondrous 
structure which render it even more remarkable 
than the gracefully symmetrical proportions of 
its incomparable designs. As we gazed upon it, 
and the blue-tinted water came rippling and 
falling from terrace to terrace in miniature 
cascades, Te Otukapurangi looked radiant in its 
sparkling mantle of delicate pink ; and as the 
golden rays of the sun shot far and wide, it 
changed with every shade of light, with brilliant 
hues of pink, amber, carmine, and yellow, which 
shone with a dazzling and almost metallic lustre 
as they flashed and palpitated, as it were, in the 
warm, glowing air, and seemed to vie in splendour 
with the blue of the heavens, the green tints of 
the lake, and the countless bright colours of the 
surrounding vegetation, which spread out far 
and wide over the surrounding hills.” 

Charming as such scenes must be to the 
lover of nature, the extraordinary geysers to 
be met with everywhere must afford more 
interest to the student of science. The 
late Dr. von Hochstetter, who acted as 
naturalist in the Austrian frigate Novara, 
tells us in his delightful work that from one 
point he had counted seventy-six geysers 
and steam-jets. He adds that if they do 


| not surpass they fully equal the well-known 


of 75°, while in another, separated from his | phenomena in Iceland. These geysers, hot 
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springs, fumaroles, and solfataras pervade 
the whole district. They are nearly all in- 
termittent in their action, while 

«not a few are very erratic in their movements, 
subsiding in one place and breaking out in another 
with wonderful rapidity...... Nearly every spring 
possesses properties peculiar to itself, and mostly 
all are more or less efficacious in the treatment 
of rheumatic and nervous complaints, and cuta- 
neous and spinal disorders.” 

The portion of the book which we have 
so far noticed is the most interesting. 
Space will not permit us to accompany our 
author through the hardships he endured 
in scaling the craters of Tongariro and of 
Ruapehu, respectively 7,000 and 9,200 feet 
in altitude. The first is ¢tapu to any 
European, and certain death would have 
ensued if the jealous Maori had suspected 
a pakeha of the attempt. Native superstition 
believes that no man ever descended alive 
from Ruapehu. Our author succeeded in 
placing a flagstaff on its summit, which, he 
says, consists ‘‘of a long oblong mass of rock, 
which we fancifully imagined bore a resem- 
blance to what is known in heraldic science 
as the ‘cap of maintenance.’” This he 
looked upon as ‘‘a grand crown placed by 
the hand of nature upon the topmost summit 
of the great peak.”’ This is the only instance 
of bathos we have noticed throughout the 
somewhat high-flown language of this 
volume. The view from this spot, after 
discussion, he deliberately decides to be the 
finest he had ever enjoyed in any part of the 
world. From this point he pursued his course 
through dense primeval forest, and on 
emerging from it first met with the lords of 
the soil, who, contrary to his anticipation, 
not only received him with kindness, but 
conducted him through the heart of their 
territory. He falls into rapture over the 
Te Pakaru Plain, which he hopes will be 
proclaimed as a public domain :— 

“The finest and most unique park in the 
world. For healthfulness of climate, variety of 
scenery, and volcanic and thermal wonders, there 
would be no place to equal it in the northern or 
southern hemisphere, no spot where within so 
small a radius could be seen natural phenomena 
80 varied and so remarkable.” 


We can heartily commend the book. 








Fusé Chd-wa: Japanische Thee-Geschichten 
(Sagen, Legenden, &c.). Von Ferd. Adalb. 
Junkervon Langegg. (Wien, Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn.) 

Tazse stories are not exactly translations 

from the Japanese, but tales which Herr 

von Langegg has gathered from the lips of 
native Aéshakushi or improvisatori during 

a four years’ residence in the country, and 

has retold in his own fashion. Unfor- 

tunately, he has spoilt them as stories by 
an incongruous interpolation of descriptions 
and reflections of a wholly European cast, 

80 that much, if not most, of their peculiar 

lative flavour has vanished, and they have 

become little more than informal essays in 
Japanese folk-lore, interesting chiefly to col- 
ectors of bric-d-brac, as explaining many 
of the scenes depicted on fans and lacquer 
oxes, or represented in carved ivories and 
chased and inlaid metal work. 

The races of the Far East are singularly 
ficient in imagination and individuality. 
heir curiously impersonal speech, lacking 
lumber, gender, person, case, and pronoun, 











regards human beings as mere things. Their 
literature is unromantic and commonplace— 
with rare exceptions that do but point the 
rule—and their folk-lore has little of the 
pathos, beauty, picturesqueness, and variety 
that lend so perennial a charm to the myths 
and traditions of the Aryan and Semitic 
nations. What interest, other than such as 
naturally attaches to the curious and the 
unknown, their legends and their purely 
literary productions possess is due principally 
to the vivifying Indian element brought by 
the apostles of Buddhism from the sunnier 
slopes of the Himalayas. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the Shinto 
myths of Japan cast in a Buddhistic mould, 
if not, indeed, presented as of Buddhistic 
origin and import. Nor are these myths by 
any means equally popular with the more 
purely Buddhistic stories, while the saints 
and heroes of Japan are commonly repre- 
sented as born under circumstances recalling 
the miraculous birth of Sakya Muni, and 
closing their days amid the peacefulness of 
some secluded ¢era in the full odour of 
Buddhist sanctity. 

In many of Herr von Langegg’s stories 
we trace the Indian element by the general 
likeness they bear to the legends of Western 
Europe. We seem, indeed, to be re-read- 
ing familiar stories deprived of much of 
their force and picturesqueness by their 
passage through the duller Far Eastern 
brain, but told, nevertheless, with a certain 
sweetness not wholly mawkish and an ele- 
gance not wholly affected, that constitute 
a delicate and indescribable charm of a 
quite peculiar kind. The story of the 
dwarf Issumbé is a combination of Tom 
Thumb and Hop o’ my Thumb; the tale 
of the fisher-boy Urashima recalls the 
legends of the Seven Sleepers and Rip 
van Winkle; the dragon myths are very 
similar, in their essential features, to those 
current in the West; and the animal 
tales are closely paralleled by many of the 
Indian Avadinas. One of the best stories 
isthat of the ‘“‘Sohn des Donnergottes,”’ which 
is nothing more than a variation of the tale 
of Taketori, the earliest Japanese romance, 
itself clearly of Indian origin. The “ Traum- 
kissen von Kantan”’ is a good illustration of 
the legend born in India, modified in China, 
and finally shaped in Japan. The most 
purely Japanese story is that of the hero 
Raiko and his wonderful ogre-quelling, 
demon-subduing, and fair-lady-delivering 
deeds, but the chivalrous element of similar 
Western legends is absent ; and the most in- 
structive, perhaps, are those of the ‘‘ Peach- 
Prince, Momotaro, and the Seven Trea- 
sures,’’ and of ‘‘ Genzami Yorimasa,” to the 
latter of which is appended an interesting 
account of many of the principal motives of 
Japanese art. 

The author is singularly unfortunate in 
the explanation he gives of the title he has 
chosen for his book. ‘‘ Fuso” is simply the 
Chinese ‘‘Fusang’’ of Ma-twan-lin, the Far 
East analogue of Plato’s Atlantis or Citra- 
Atlantid continent. ‘ Fu”—the radical of 
which is hand, not “‘ tree’? as Herr von Lan- 
gegg writes it—has the meaning which is 
attributed to ‘‘so,”’ and ‘‘ so” that which is 
attributed to ‘‘ fu,” and it is clear that the 
mistake is due to a miscomprehension of the 
characters. The errors of scholarship, how- 
ever, are not particularly important, and the 





volume, though far below Mr. Mitford’s 
charming collection in interest and value, 
may be confidently recommended to the 
notice of the lover of “ cosas de Japon,” and 
will be found especially useful by the col- 
lector of Japanese curios. 





Novum Testamentum Grace. Ad Antiquis- 
simos Testes denuo recensuit Apparatum 
Criticum apposuit Constantinus Tischen- 
dorf, editio octava critica major, Volumen 
III. Prolegomena scripsit C. R. Gregory, 
additis curis Ezra Abbot. Pars Prior. 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs; London, Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Arter eleven years this first part of the 
prolegomena to Tischendorf’s critical edition 
of the Greek Testament appears. The un- 
timely death of the distinguished scholar 
prevented him from completing the great 
work, which he meant to be the final one in 
a department where he was facile princeps. 
Had his life been spared, he would doubt- 
less have composed the prolegomena in the 
space of a year, and ina manner which no 
successor can pretend to rival. The delay 
in supplementing the deficiency that death 
produced has caused many regrets. When 
the task was undertaken by Dr. Gregory he 
had to prepare himself for it with much 
labour, because he was unfamiliar with the 
subject. While he has been learning years 
have passed away. Still the work of com- 
pletion has fallen into good hands, and the 
prolegomena show a commendable appre- 
ciation of the Leipzig professor and his 
multifarious learning. An earnest desire 
to do justice to the memory of one so dis- 
tinguished pervades the volume. 

After a brief summary of Tischendorf’s 
life and a full list of his writings, the present 
writer states the critical apparatus on which 
the text is based, consisting of MSS., ver- 
sions, and ecclesiastical authors. This is 
followed by the rules which the illustrious 
editor proposed to himself in making his 
recension of the text. The fourth chapter 
is occupied with grammatical matters, such 
as orthography, the formation of nouns and 
verbs, syntax, compound words, and the 
peculiarities belonging to the individual 
writers in the New Testament. The fifth 
chapter treats of the order of the books in 
different MSS., and of chapters and verses. 
In passing from the form to the history of 
the text an account of ancient recensions and 
a list of editions are given. The eighth 
chapter enumerates the uncial codices of the 
Greek Testament. The main part of the 
volume is taken up with a description of 
the various editions of the Christian Scrip- 
tures and of the chief MSS. at present 
known. 

Throughout the whole work evidence of 
careful research, extensive reading, and a 
desire to run into details are shown. 
Minute accuracy has heen studied, and 
commonly attained. Dr. ‘tregory is a pains- 
taking man whose great aim is to avoid 
errors himself and to note them freely in 
others. Hence his volume will be a useful 
accompaniment of ‘Tischendorf’s critical 
edition. 

Whether it reaches the standard to which 
ten years’ labour might have brought it may 
perhaps be questioned, for there are details 
that might have been omitted, and some com- 
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paratively useless matter. Rigid condensa- 
tion is not a prominent feature. Small things 
are inserted that might well have been spared. 
Much of the long chapter entitled ‘‘ De Or- 
thographicis ” need not have appeared, as it 
belongs to palzography; while the sections 
about chapters and verses concern the com- 
mentator rather than the editor of a text. 
The account of the various theories of 
recension should have been compressed into 
a single paragraph, especially as conjecture 
has played a great part in their construction. 
Yet Dr. Gregory enumerates them at length, 
devoting no less than three closely printed 
pages to Dr. Hort’s speculations on the 
subject. Has he not read Dean Burgon’s 
recent strictures on the new scheme? A 
conspicuously useless part, which fills forty- 
seven pages of small print, is the ‘‘ Conlatio 
Critica Textuum Novi Testamenti a Tregel- 


lesio et a Westcotto Hortioque editorum | 


cum Tischendorfii editione octava.”’ De 
Gebhardt, in his ‘Novum Testamentum 
Greece,’ published by Tauchnitz in 1881, 
had already given the chief variations of 
the British editors from Tischendorf’s text. 

As the edition of Colinewus (Paris, 1534) 
is an excellent one, further particulars about 
it might have been given, such as that it is 
without a preface, that it is not conformed 
to the Vulgate, and that it omits 1 John v. 7. 
The edition of John Gregory (1703) is 
dismissed too slightly. Gregory died while 
it was in progress, and Henry Aldrich had 
charge of it. Whatever blame, therefore, 


attaches to the work should be thrown upon | 
The description of Wells’s | 


the latter. 
edition, though taken from Reuss, is not 
altogether accurate. The title, which is in 
English, runs thus: ‘An Help for the more 
easy and clear Understanding of the Holy 





Tregelles lasting a little while and the 


friends returning to cordiality many years 
before the death of either. This is erro- 
neous. After the strong language which 
Tischendorf used in the prolegomena to the 
seventh edition of his Greek Testament 
—in which he charged his opponent with 
falsehood—the two were never reconciled. 


| Tischendorf believed that Tregelles envied 


and calumniated him. He had even thoughts 
of inserting in the prolegomena to the eighth 
edition what he wrote about his fellow 
worker in the seventh. Dr. Gregory, who 
never saw the Leipzig professor, should not 
have drawn upon his imagination. 

Though it may be unreasonable to expect 


classical Latin in the present day, gram- | 


matical rules should be observed, solecisms 
and awkward sentences avoided. The reader 
stumbles at times on a curious Latinity. 
We suppose that ‘‘ plagularum typograph- 
icorum” is an orthographical error; but 


| what can be said of ‘‘ ab Erasmiana (editione) 


| and labours of one who will always have a | 


Scriptures, containing the original Greek | 
Text, amended according to the best and | 


most ancient Readings.’ The latest of the 
nine parts is Luke, John, and Acts, 1719. 


Thessalonians and Galatians appeared in | 


1709, second edition 1716 ; the Epistle to the 
Romans, 1711; the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1713; the Epistles to the Corinthians, 1714 ; 
James, Peter, John and Jude, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, 1715; Revelation, 1717; Mat- 
thew and Mark, 1718. 
edition it should be stated that the English 
is free and indifferent, while the notes 
cannot always be relied upon. Not a few 
of Twells’s animadversions upon Mace are 
just. Dr. Gregory follows, not always 
judiciously, several favourite critics to the 
neglect of others. It is curious to find him 
using Hug’s introduction in preference to 
De Wette’s. In respect to ancient versions 
the Roman Catholic scholar’s book is pro- 
bably superior, but in all matters concern- 
ing the text and its readings the latter 
bears the palm. 

In describing the Complutensian Polyglot, 
Dr. Gregory speaks of the fifth and sixth 
volumes. The work had four volumes and 
six parts. On p. 228, in a quotation from 
Reuss’s ‘ Bibliotheca,’ there are two mis- 
takes. 

Though the writer usually confines him- 
self to the description of what he has read 
or learnt from reading, and rarely ventures 
beyond, he sometimes hazards incorrect 
statements, as at p. 272, where he speaks 
of the rupture between Tischendorf and 


Of W. Mace’s | 





usque ad Scholziana’’? ‘The expressions 


*‘ neto ex lectore,” “ adhibuit (editionem) in | 


editionem quartam preeparandam,” ‘non 
cautum est recipere,” &c., hardly belong 
even to post-classical Latin. Awkward 
sentences will be found on p. 259 (the 
last on the page) and on p. 53 (the be- 
ginning of the first paragraph). But it is 
unnecessary to adduce examples. In com- 
posing his narratives the writer was more 
intent on matter than manner. 

The work will be welcomed by all students 
of the Greek Testament, especially those 
who use the critical edition of the lamented 
Tischendorf. Illustrating as it does the life 


foremost place in the department of textual 


able. The author has proceeded on the 


lines and used the materials of the master | 


in a manner deserving grateful recognition, 
while he has kept abreast of the most recent 
knowledge pertaining to the subjects em- 
braced in the volume. But it is still note- 
worthy that all such prolegomena lack 


the real value attaching to the chief MSS. 


of antiquity, their proportion of mistakes, | by France, and thenceforth remained constant to 


the worth of the corrections afterwards 
made in their texts, the weight of the bes 
ancient versions and of the quotations of 
the fathers, how far they affect or control 
the testimony of MSS.; above all, a just 


recent editors attach too much importance 
to the readings of MSS. merely because 
they are old, while they unduly depreciate 
what are called Western readings, and 
assign less value to the citations made by 
early fathers than they deserve. The Elzevir 
text, it is true, must be discarded and an- 
other put instead ; but there is great danger 
in expelling its readings too hastily. On 
the other hand, the mass of cursive readings 
must not be put beside the uncial ones in 
value. The text of Beza’s first edition or 
of Stephens’s third, both resting on a few 
authorities, and those not very ancient, 
should be set far below that of Tischendorf. 
The present work bears no evidence of 
critical discernment in the direction of such 
cardinal matters as the comparison of older 
and more recent MSS., of ancient versions, 
and of fathers in the formation of a critical 


criticism, the volume is almost indispens- | §@Y) S@V° 4% regards their bare names. Je 


| amount of service such as few veterans of the 


| training, first under the generals of the Dutch 
: ir : | Republic, then under Gustavus, then under the 
independent criticism. A good estimate of | Emperor, and again under Duke Bernhard, he, 


t | the moment of his introduction to the reader, 
| had been a blaze of glory. 


| leading part. 
. a” P | markable, even in an age when personal adven- 
judgment of internal evidence—these and | 
cognate points require much thought. Some | 


text. Itis rather a prolix record of what 
| editors and collators have done, with a good 
description of their materials. 

















The Battle-fields of Germany. By Ool. GB. 
Malleson, 0.8.1. (Allen & Co.) 
| Cor. Matteson, hitherto known as th 
| historian of Indian and Afghan affairs 
| appears on the present occasion on group] 
| fur which his life and reading have no 
| specially prepared him. His career has 
been that of a military civilian in India 
'and he has never undergone any special 
training in the art of war. Notwithstandj 
| these disadvantages, he has succeeded jp 
| presenting the public with an instructiyg 













| and readable history of some of those battles 
| in Germany between the years 1631 and 
| 1704 which have produced marked effects 
| on its history. In his preface he says: “Jy 
the political history of the Thirty Yeary 
| War I have referred as little as was possible, 
My object has been rather to describe the 
battles and the events which led to those 
| battles.” In this he has done well. Equally 
| well has he done in confining himself tog 
narrative of the events of the battles, and 
in for the most part avoiding that strategical 
and tactical criticism for which, indeed, he 
possesses no qualifications. 

To the general reader the most attractive 
portions of the book will be those in which 
Col. Malleson has in a few lines sketched 
the characters and careers of some con- 
manders who, though they played important 
| parts in the German wars of the seven- 
teenth century, are almost forgotten by 
Englishmen who have not made a special 
study of that period—forgotten, that is to 




























example, there is Von Rantzau, who was 

appointed to the command of the Franco- 

Weimar army in November, 1643:— 
‘Only thirty-three years old, he had seen an 







more modern days have enjoyed. After a long 







finally, in 1635, accepted the offers made to him 






His career, from that time up to 





her banner. 






There were few im- 
| portant actions in which he had not taken a 
His prominence in fight was re 






ture was a more important factor on the battle- 
field than it has become in these days of stricter 
discipline. He had received sixty wounds ; and 
had lost, in action, an eye, an ear, an arm, and 
a leg. Yet, notwithstanding that he was the 
possessor, at the age of thirty-three, of little 
more than half of his original personality, he 
was as active, as daring, as eflicient, as the 
strongest and soundest-limbed man in the army. 
So great, moreover, was his reputation, that not 
even the calamity which was about to happen to 
him, and which I proceed now to record, co 
detract from the estimation in which he was 
held by his contemporaries.” 
The disaster was the surprise of Tuttlingen 
by Mercy, one of the most skilful and com- 
plete surprises ever recorded. Mercy, We 
may mention, was born at Longwy, but a 
an early age entered the service of Bavaria. 
He was ultimately killed at Allershem, 4 
victory won by Condé, assisted by Turenne. 
Lennart Torstenson was another great col 




























mander, of whom the memory is now some 
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what vague; yet he was one of the most 
active, skilful, and successful generals of an 
age fruitful in able commanders. A native 
of the Swedish province of West Gothland, 
he had been from an early age attached to 
the camp and court of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and when only twenty-eight was com- 
mander of the Swedish artillery, with the 
rank of general. ‘Taken prisoner near 
Firth in 1632, he was sent by Maximilian 
of Bavaria—such were the courtesies of war 
as practised by the Imperialists—to a damp 
cell in the fortress of Ingolstadt. ‘A de- 
tention in that cell of six months laid the 
foundation of the disease which tormented 
him during the remainder of his life.” 
Released after Liitzen, he served with the 
Swedish forces for seven years, when his 
sufferings from rheumatic gout, which crip- 
pled his hands and feet, compelled him to 
retire to his estate for rest. In 1641, though 
unable to mount a horse. and obliged to be 
carried about on a litter, he responded to 
the appeal of Chancellor Oxenstiern, and 
assumed the command of the army, ren- 
dered vacant by the death of Banner. In the 
autumn of 1645, after a series of victories, 
his health broke down completely, and he 
was compelled to resign his command :— 


*‘Torstenson had accomplished great things. 
Acceding to the command of the Swedish army 
when that army, by reason of its indiscipline and 
want of morale, was on the very verge of dissolu- 
tion, he had restored order, re-introduced the 
lofty sentiments which had animated it in the 
time of his great sovereign, and recovered for it 
to a great extent its prestige by a daring march 
into Moravia. He completely restored that 
prestige by beating the Imperial army at Breiten- 
feld. A little later, by a brilliant march, he 
forced Denmark to peace, destroyed the Imperial 
army under Gallas, compelled the Elector of 
Saxony to neutrality, then, marching into 
Bohemia, fought and gained that battle of 
Jankowitz which, with a little befriending of 
Fortune, might have been made decisive of the 
war. It placed Vienna within the grasp of him- 
self and his ally; and it was by no fault of 
his that, at the critical moment, that ally failed 
him. Thatalone and unsupported he could have 
succeeded is highly improbable. No more daring 
general then lived ; and if Torstenson deemed 
the task impossible, posterity may accept his 
opinion as final.” 


On his return to Sweden he was created a 
count, and appointed Governor-General of 
Gothland. He died at Stockholm in 1651, 
leaving behind him the reputation, according 
to contemporary chroniclers, of ‘‘a great com- 
mander, and a friend of learning and art.” 

Torstenson’s predecessor in the command 
of the Swedish army was the celebrated 
Banner, also a Swede. Col. Malleson says 
of him :— 


‘At Halberstadt Banner sickened and died, 
10th May, 1641. His death, though attributed, 
as were, in that age, the deaths of all great men, 
to poison, was the combined consequence of 
great fatigue and an extremely dissolute life. 
His reputation as a general had reached its 
highest point. In that sense no one was more 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries. Daring 
even to rashness he was ever ready to attempt 
that which seemed to offer a probability of suc- 
cess, His skill in withdrawing from a dangerous 
position, after having occupied it till the last 
chance of success had disappeared, forced ad- 
miration from his enemies. A strict disciplinarian 
on the battle-field and before the enemy, he 
allowed his troops when unopposed, as in the 
Bohemian campaign, relaxations which were ex- 





tremely injurious alike to the morals of the army 
and to his own reputation. He always fought 
at the head of his men, and his influence over 
them was unbounded. So great was the power 
he was supposed to wield that the King of 
France, anxious to gain him for the furtherance 
of the interests for which he had entered into the 
war, addressed him as ‘cousin,’ and promised 
him, in case of success, the large estates which 
had at one time belonged to Wallenstein.” 


We must refer the reader to the book 
itself for the account of the various battles 
and sieges. They were remarkable for the 
stubbornness with which they were fought, 
and the great loss of life, especially among 
the generals, who in those days were, from 
the want of a well-understood chain of 
responsibility, from the shortness of effective 
range of firearms, and from the tactical 
formations, obliged to expose themselves 
greatly. One exception as regards abstain- 
ing from any description of the fighting we 
must make. The defence of Prague by 
Count Colloredo and Don Juarez Conti 
against the Swedes was the final incident 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and is of so re- 
markable a nature that it can hardly be 
passed over. Kéonigsmark, at the head 
of a flying column of Swedes, entered 
Bohemia on the 9th of July, 1648. At 
Eger he learned from an officer who had 
just quitted Prague and the Imperial service 
that he had noticed that whilst the repairs 
to the city walls were in progress it was the 
practice to leave the portions under repair 
unguarded at night. ‘This officer was, he 
said, convinced that by this means it would 
be easy to introduce into the place a detach- 
ment, which could then, by a rush, master 
one of the gates. Kiénigsmark approved of 
the plan, which he carried out with speed, 
skill, and, up toa certain point, success. His 
detachment entered the city just before 
dawn, seized a gate, and admitted their 
comrades :— 


‘On the first sound of tumult the Commandant 
of Prague, Count Colloredo of Walse, had fallen 
back with the garrison, eight hundred strong, 
into the Altstadt, and had blocked or occupied 
all the approaches to it. Aided by the major 
commanding the city militia, Turek of Rosenthal, 
he armed as quickly as possible the citizens, the 
students, and even the priests. He despatched 
messengers at the same time to the Count of 
Buckheim, who was proceeding to Glatz at the 
head of two thousand cavalry, to return; sent 
for a detachment then at Budweis, under Don 
Juarez Conti, and ordered the occupation of the 
island, Klein Venedig, by another detachment 
under Col Prichovsky. He had, however, only 
two guns, and to supply all the arms that were 
required he was compelled to ransack the gun- 
shops in the Altstadt. He managed, however, 
to repulse the attacks which Kénigsmark had not 
ceased, from the moment he had established a 
semblance of order in the Kleinseite, to make 
upon him, In the course of the forty-eight hours 
following, both sides received reinforcements. 
Buckheim returned with his two thousand horse- 
men from the road to Glatz, whilst General 
Wittenberg, who had commanded the Swedish 
cavalry at Zusmarshausen, and had been de- 
tached after the passage of the Lech into Silesia, 
arrived with a still larger body of men, and took 
post on the Ziskaberg. On that he planted five 
batteries, and opened fire from forty pieces of 
artillery on the Neustadt. Colloredo could not 
reply. His two solitary pieces had been early 
used up. But if he had no guns he had what 
on this occasion was not less valuable, the 
courage, the determination, the cool calm energy 
of the citizens. Not in after years, in Saragossa 





even, was a place defended by its citizens with 
greater resolution than were those quarters of 
Prague known as the Altstadt, Neustadt, and 
Josefstadt, separated from the Kleinseite by the 
Moldau, in July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1648.” 

On the 3rd of October Prince Charles 
Gustavus of Sweden arrived with an army, 
and assumed chief direction of the siege :— 

‘The arrival of Charles Gustavus had given 

to the Swedes an overwhelming superiority in 
disciplined troops and in munitions of war. 
That prince hastened to use his advantage to 
the utmost. On every spot of ground which 
commanded the Altstadt he erected batteries, 
These poured forth their death-dealing missiles 
day and night into the city. Yet, in spite of the 
fire, Don Juarez Conti, who had charge of the 
defences, continued to show a bold front. He 
multiplied his earthworks, met mine by counter- 
mine, distributed to each officer a district, or in 
some instances even a house, for which he alone 
should be responsible. To the students, placed 
under the guidance of the Jesuit Placky, and to 
a major of the militia, John of Areizaga, he com- 
mitted the defence of the banks of the Moldau. 
Of the priests and monks of all denominations, 
the Benedictines, the Jesuits, the Carmelites, 
the Paulites, the pupils, and the servants, he 
formed a company, two hundred strong, which he 
confided to the charge of Don Florio of Cremona, 
Provost of Zderaz, and of Rudolf Rhoder, Pro- 
vost of Altbunzlau. Of young men of noble 
blood he formed a very strong troop of cavalry. 
In this manner and in other similar manners did 
the Imperialist leaders utilize the resources at 
their disposal.” 
On the 6th of October, fresh batteries having 
been established, a general cannonade com- 
menced. On the third day the prince ordered 
an assault on the gate called the Galgenthor. 
The Swedes, in spite of the most determined 
resistance, mastered the Galgenthor and a 
tower. At this moment a mine under the 
tower was fired, blowing into the air a 
hundred of the stormers. Profiting by the 
panic which ensued, Conti brought up fresh 
troops and recovered the gate. Next day 
the besiegers renewed the cannonade, and 
continued it from five batteries for two days 
and nights. On the 13th of October the 
Swedes made a desperate simultaneous 
assault on four gates. They were beaten 
back at all four. Prince Charles Gustavus 
then advanced his batteries to within pistol 
shot of the walls. In a few days a large 
breach was effected :— 

‘*On the 25th an attempt was made to storm 
the city by this breach. A select corps of four 
thousand men, supported by another of two 
thousand, formed the storming party. The ad- 
vance of this party was covered by a fire from forty 
guns. This time success seemed assured. The 
stormers, after some hard fighting, entered the 
breach and, the defence suddenly collapsing, 
were about to advance in triumph, when sud- 
denly Conti, always on the alert, fired a mine. 
The immediate effect of this desperate act was 
the destruction of five hundred Swedes, blown 
into the air ; its almost immediate consequence 
the flight of the remainder. These did not re- 
cover from the panic until they had reached a 
spot well behind their reserves. ‘lhis was the 
last serious attempt to take the city. The heroic 
defence of the inhabitants had given them a 
moral superiority which completely dominated 
the assailants. The prestige was now on the 
side of the defenders, and, notwithstanding the 
scorn with which sentimental politicians have 
tried to overwhelm that word, it still counts for 
much in war.” 

On the 3rd of November the news arrived 
that peace had been signed. Thus ended 
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one of the most remarkable defences ever 
recorded, yet it is but little known to Eng~ 
lish readers. 

In concluding this notice we may mention 
that the value of the book is increased by a 
copious index. 





TWO ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHIES, 


Memoirs of Bernard Gilpin, Parson of Houghton- 
le-Spring and Apostle of the North. By 


the Rev. C. 8. Collingwood. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 
George Fox and the Early Quakers. By A. C. 


Bickley. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


BeErnarv Giirry has always been a popular 
hero in the north of England. We know 
more of the details of his life than of that of 
any other northern ecclesiastic of his time, 
and all that we know of him is good and 
noble. Whatever view may be taken of the 
theological and political controversies which 
disturbed England during the sixteenth 
century, it is not possible for any mind 
unwarped by prejudice to study the life of 
this devoted and hardworking man without 
coming to the conclusion that he was guided 
in his actions by a strong sense of right, 
and that even when he concurred in the 
violent religious changes that were going on 
around him, he was inno degree a time-server. 
A student of the new learning in the reign 
of Henry VIII., he was long before he made 
up his mind that Protestantism was safe. 
The old beliefs faded very gradually in his 
mind, and if we read his character aright 
some of them lingered to the last. Though 
Gilpin was learned as learning was measured 
in the reign of Elizabeth, he does not 
seem to have cared much for controversial 
theology. To the last he clung, with a 
devotion which it is now hard to realize, to 
the medizeval conception of a Christendom 
in corporate unity with itself; but the great 
desire of his heart was not so much to bring 
men over from this or that conclusion of the 
intellect to his own way of thinking as to 
persuade or drag them from the evil ways in 
which he found them living. 

The men of the Border country were wild 
and dissolute almost beyond belief. Be- 
fore the Reformation the great ecclesiastics 
had grossly neglected their duty, and the 
parochial clergy seem to have been little 
worthy of the small degree of reverence 
which they received. In ‘Marmion’ Heron 
tells his guest that 

The priest of Shoreswood—he could rein 

The wildest war-horse in your train; 

But then no spearman in the hall 

Wiil sooner swear or stab or brawl. 
Those who know what the life on the Borders 
was like before the union of the crowns 
know that this is by no means an overdrawn 
picture. The Reformation for a time made 
things worse. The monastic houses had 
exercised some civilizing influence over the 
people. When they‘fell schools did not at 
once arise to take their place. 

When Bernard Gilpin entered upon his 
ministerial duties at Houghton-le-Spring he 
found his people half savage. They pos- 


sessed, it is true, many of the nobler 
qualities of savages; they were, as their 
successors are, brave, warm-hearted, and, 
when rightly approached, docile; but theft 
and murder were with them of no account. 
Private war 


Deadly feuds were common. 





between men of different surnames was the 
natural mode of showing devotion to one’s 
kindred, and cattle-lifting a creditable way 
of gaining a living. Gilpin was a North- 
countryman himself. He knew the habits 
and thoughts of his people, and could there- 
fore combat their evil ways in a manner 
that would have been impossible in a 
stranger from southern parts. To the suc- 
cess which attended his labours in his great 
parish there is the strongest testimony. 
Friends and enemies alike admired him, 
and men of the most opposite schools of 
thought have delighted to do honour to one 
who has won for himself very much the 
same position in the popular regard as the 
Anglo-Saxon saints achieved when Chris- 
tianity was a new thing in Northumbria. 

It is not clear that a new life of Bernard 
Gilpin was required, but if there was such 
a want Mr. Collingwood’s little book supplies 
it in a creditable manner. There are several 
misprints, but otherwise little to find fault 
with. There is a misapprehension as to the 
meaning of a passage in one of Gilpin’s 
letters. He has been writing about Arius, 
and says: ‘ Consubstantiality .... is con- 
firmed by many very evident testimonies 
of Scripture.” Gilpin is referring to the 
passage in the Nicene Creed which states of 
the Son that he is ‘‘ consubstantialem Patri.” 
Mr. Collingwood has failed to see this, and, 
quoting the passage, says that Gilpin 
‘alludes to Luther’s theory of consubstan- 
tiation with a degree of approval.” What 
were Gilpin’s precise views on the wide 
issues of the eucharistic controversy we do 
not take upon us to say, but the above 
passage has no reference to them whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Bickley’s useful and entertaining book 
will show many persons of the present 
generation that the founder of Quakerism 
was not the mere ignorant fanatic that it 
has pleased shallow people to represent him. 
Fox’s early life was cast in a time of fierce 
religious excitement, and there were periods 
in the earlier part of his career when his 
reason was not powerful enough to guide 
his passion for benefiting his fellow men. 
Strange, however, as some of his actions 
undoubtedly were and as many of his 
opinions seem to those who live in a world 
much wider and freer, it must be evident to 
any one who gives attention to the facts which 
his biographies disclose that he was, on the 
whole, a man of strong common sense, who 
wished to benefit not only the souls of his 
followers, but their temporal condition also. 
His common sense led him on more than 
one occasion to act as if he had modern 
knowledge. It was surely not mere accident 
that led him very early in his career to visit 
a ‘‘mop”’ or statute fair, which the justices 
of the peace were holding for the hiring of 
servants, for the purpose of exhorting them 
to kindness. Several generations had to 
pass by before those evils which offended 
Fox were remedied. It was not until the 
power of masters to compel their servants to 
remain with them, however unwilling they 
might be, to the end of the contract was 
abolished, that George Fox’s ideas of right 
were realized. 

Mr. Bickley has an enthusiastic admiration 
for his hero, and seems to be well read in 
Quaker literature. We sometimes miss that 
knowledge of the more minute facts of 








general history which is to be desired jn g 
biographer of one who has had such a Jag. 
ing influence on the English-speaking raceg 
How far the founder of the Society of Friends 
was conscious of the work he was doing it 
is impossible to tell; but he would be 
pedant who refused to connect the career 
of the Leicestershire peasant with the fact 
that negro slavery is now: little more than 
a horrible memory, and that there has grown 
up and is still growing among us a strong 
feeling against war. 

Margaret Askew, the wife of Thomas 
Fell, was, Mr. Bickley says, “a lineal 
descendant of Anne Askew, the Smithfield 
martyr.’ How can he explain this? There 
is a cloud of uncertainty hanging over much 
that concerns poor Anne, but this much jg 
certain—her maiden name was Askew, and 
she married a person called Kyme. 

We do not think that there is any satire, 
conscious or unconscious, in Fox using the form 
of speech “‘ one called a lady” as toa person 
living at Wrexham, who sent for him on one 
occasion. ‘Though we do not know her 
name, and therefore identification is impos. 
sible, we may be well assured that “lady” 
was her proper title, for she kept a private 
chaplain—a privilege not allowed to com- 
moners except in the case of high sheriffs 
and a few other official persons. 

Fox has been held up to obloquy asanenemy 
of harmless amusements. It is noteworthy, 
however, that he was one of the first persons 
who saw the need of public pleasure grounds, 
Mr. Bickley points out that he left by willa 
plot of ground which he possessed in Phila. 
delphia as a playground for the children of 
that city. 








Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. By 

Major-General Rice. (Allen & Co.) 
Arunoveu there is nothing new in this book 
it may be said to answer fairly to its design, 
that of serving as a griffin’s guide to the 
shooting and tracking of Indian quadrupeds 
and wildfowl, with special regard to the 
dangers and difficulties incident to this 
pursuit. Accordingly the novice will find 
in it much sound advice and many prac- 
tical hints. Lion shooting, which is not 
generally regarded as an Indian sport, is 
included, as the author possessed unusual 
opportunities of indulging in it while travel- 
ling in Kattywar and Guzeerat, where these 
animals are chiefly found at present. In- 
deed, he seems to have shot every kind of 
Indian animal with the exception of the 
elephant. ‘This creature is now protected by 
Government, while for details connected with 
its habits and capture Mr. Sanderson’s book is 
not likely to be soon surpassed; consequently 
the omission of the elephantin Major-General 
Rice’s volume is of the less importance. It 
is a pity that the author cannot write better 
English. Pronouns are confounded in this 
book, nominatives omitted, or the reader left 
to choose between several; clauses are often 
jumbled together, till the reader resembles 
a huntsman tracking a wounded animal 
through the jungle. What shall we say, 
for instance, to the following ?— 

‘‘ The first time I saw a florikin it appeared to 
me like some new kind of duck, though there 
was no water near, but since then have often 
shot more of a morning than could be well eaten, 
for it is hard to leave off shooting them, when 
they continue rising all round, like trout.” 
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Or to this cumbrous sentence ?— 

‘‘ Having once discovered this famous ground, 
it soon became evident that the best plan was to 
keep to it, instead of wasting much time and 
Jabour as at first befell me, being a perfect 
stranger to this part of the country and peculiar 
dialect even, in looking for fresh hunting fields 
further off, for not only did the ground become 
more bare and open, with less chance of holding 
game, but the people were still less inclined to 
assist the greater distance one wandered from 
Camp Neemuch.” 


What we admire still less is a certain 
flippancy and indifference to the sufferings 
of the lower animals. The tone in which 
wounded and dying creatures are spoken of 
too often jars upon a humane reader’s ear. 
Leaving these blemishes, however, it is a 
more pleasant task to turn to the matter 
of the book. Wildfowl shooting is fully 
described in the first two chapters. The 
illustrations, indeed, from their panoramic 
character and a laudable desire to embracethe 
greatest variety of fowls in each, somewhat re- 
call the famous print of birds in Dame Juliana 
Berners’s ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ but they 
are none the worse from the novice’s point 
of view for this slightly archaic appearance. 
The natives frequently draw near shy birds 
on tanks or lakes by wading and ap- 
proaching their quarry under the shelter 
of a bundle of rushes pushed before them, or 
by placing their heads inside large jars 
perforated with holes to give air and light. 
Few English sportsmen, however, would 
care to imitate the former practice, although 
recommended by the author. Health is not 
to be lightly trifled with in India. 

About the deer of India and the wild boar 
it would be difficult to find any new sporting 
facts, but the sections on the bear are de- 
cidedly interesting. By the bear the author 
means the black bear ( Ursus labiatus), but its 
habits do not differ materially from those 
of the other two Indian species. Perhaps 
he hardly dwells enough on the inoffensive- 
ness of this animal if accidentally encoun- 
tered, although there are times—when there 
are cubs, for instance — during which a 
bear is always an unpleasant creature to 
meet. Ordinarily, if there be no harm 
intended, the man who has intruded upon 
a bear’s privacy may walk unconcerned 
away. 

Though much has been written on tigers, 
the four chapters by Major-General Rice 
are excellent in their way. It must be re- 
membered that he chiefly treats of hunting 
in the Bombay Presidency, where elephants 
are not so much used as in Bengal, there- 
fore the perils to be avoided as well as the 
proper method to be adopted in shooting 
the tiger on foot are set forth at length. 
Young sportsmen cannot fail to profit by 
their perusal, while veterans will find some 
capital stories to remind them of past 
exploits. A novel fact of tiger economy is 
here stated. The author once saw a large 
tiger busily engaged in catching little fish 
in a shallow piece of water, so that in the 
larger as well as the small and domestic 
species of Felide Gray’s line is true, it 
seems :— 

What cat’s averse to fish ? 


A very useful diagram shows beginners how 
tiger skins ought to be pegged out in order 
to dry them. The neglect of careful pre- 
cautions in this matter ruins many good 





specimens. A curious story tells how an old 
solitary jackal, known as the “ kole balloo,” 
often accompanies the tiger, and may be 
heard uttering a most peculiar scream, not 
to be mistaken for any other animal’s voice. 
It is supposed that this jackal is too old and 
worn out to get its own living by hunting 
with its fellows, and remains by the tiger and 
profits by its prey, while it is believed to point 
out victims to the tiger. The author appears 
to be somewhat imaginative as to the length 
of the tigers which he shot, much as his 
contemplative brother sportsman is occasion- 
ally wont to give his fish a few ounces more 
than the scales warrant. For instance, he 
tells his readers on three several occasions that 
he shot tigers, two of which were eleven feet 
eleven inches long, and the other was over 
eleven. Now an experienced Indian sports- 
man informs us that ten feet may be taken 
as the usual size of a tiger. Forsyth and 
Sanderson agree with Jerdon, who declares 
that 

‘* occasionally tigers are killed ten feet in length, 
and perhaps a few inches over, but the stories of 
tigers eleven and twelve feet in length, which 
are so often heard, certainly require confirmation. 
The average size of a full-grown male tiger is 
from nine to nine and a half feet.” 


Probably the controversy on this point will 
rage as long as tigers exist ; measurements 
vary considerably according as they are 
taken when the animal is just shot or when 
the skin has been removed and stretched. 
The author states that his measurements were 
all taken after his tigers had been stretched. 
Major-General Rice, however, may reflect 
with complacency that Buffon mentions a 
tiger which was fifteen feet long, while 
Hyder Ali is said to have presented one to 
the Nawaub of Arcot which measured 
eighteen feet. 

These figures remind us that the author 
shows few signs of being a naturalist. The 
best books on sport are always written by 
men who delight in observing the habits and 
life history of their game. We are referred 
to Jerdon for natural history, and a table at 
the end of the book gives the scientific name 
of most of the birds and beasts mentioned 
in its pages. These names are at times 
somewhat mangled; for instance, a bustard 
is not called scientifically Ortis, and we 
cannot identify Casarca rulila. Perhaps 
the author speaks too lightly of the danger 
of snake-bites. Sir J. Fayrer states that 
in one year 6,219 deaths occurred from this 
cause in Bengal. 

‘Indian Game,’ if deficient in the re- 
spects we have indicated, is yet a meri- 
torious attempt to cover the whole range 
of shooting which our Eastern fellow 
countrymen are likely to enjoy, and will 
prove a very useful manual to new-comers 
in Hindostan. An index would be a great 
improvement to the book, to say nothing of 
a list of plates, and above all a table of con- 
tents. It is a wearisome task at present to 
find what is wanted. 








Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.—La Roche- 
foucauld. Par D. L. Gilbert et J. Gour- 
dault. Trois Volumes et un Album. 
(Hachette & Co.) 

Tue great collection of standard editions of 


French classics which M. Adolphe Regnier 
directs, and which Messrs. Hachette publish, 





is gradually making its way towards that 
sum of “about two hundred volumes” 
which its projectors promised a quarter of a 
century ago. Although the character of the 
work makes it impossible that its progress 
should be rapid, one author after another is 
being completed. Corneille, Racine, Mal- 
herbe, Madame de Sévigné, have been 
finished for some considerable time; we 
noticed the conclusion of the ‘La Bruyére’ 
about a year ago; and now La Roche- 
foucauld presents himself ready for the 
binder and the shelf. Retz and Molicre 
(the latter after more than the usual 
vicissitudes of editorship) are well on their 
way to completion; M. de Boislisle has 
made a good start with the most volu- 
minous task of all, a complete ‘ St. Simon’; 
and the first volume of La Fontaine has 
appeared. On the other hand, the ‘Pascal,’ 
long promised and very much wanted, 
tarries. But no reasonable person will com- 
plain of a slowness which is, in fact, unavoid- 
able when work of this kind has to be done 
thoroughly by men who cannot give their 
whole time to it—which is, we suspect, the 
case of nearly all M. Regnier’s fellow 
workers. 

Perhaps no member of the series illus- 
trates, or is likely to illustrate, the peculiar 
difficulties of editing the French classics of 
the seventeenth century better than the 
present, notwithstanding its comparatively 
small bulk. Such difficulties very seldom 
occur in editing our own authors. With 
rare exceptions the editing of an English 
classic, putting the exegetical part aside, is 
confined to the comparison of printed and 
authorized editions, with now and then the 
author’s manuscript to check them. But in 
the case of many French writers of the best 
period the problem is infinitely more com- 
plicated. The habit of distributing manu- 
script copies of an author’s work to friends 
was almost universal, and these copies 
naturally varied not a little as they were 
passed on and recopied. Then came the 
pirates (with the respected name of Elzevir 
in their forefront), who complicated the 
matter by issuing unauthorized and garbled 
editions. Then in not a few cases came, 
after the author’s death, semi-authorized 
editions, in which friends and representa- 
tives tampered with the text for political, 
religious, or personal reasons, sometimes even 
(as in the memorable instance of Madame 
de Simiane and the Chevalier Perrin with 
Madame de Sévigné) from sheer bad taste 
and inability to appreciate the original. On 
this last score La Rochefoucauld has suf- 
fered little. There does not seem to have 
been any one connected with him like the 
astounding persons who changed ‘ma 
bonne” into “ma fille” all through the 
Sévigné letters, apparently under the impres- 
sion that ‘‘ma bonne” wasnot a grand enough 
form for a marchioness-mother to address 
her countess-daughter by. But from the 
first two causes of confusion few writers ever 
suffered more. The story of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
which the Elzevirs issued in an almost in- 
credible condition of falsification, with whole 
passages from other writers foisted into them 
in La Rochefoucauld’s own lifetime, is a 
pretty old one, though it was not till the 
first part of this edition appeared, sixteen 
years ago, that a really authentic text was in 
the hands of the public. The ‘Maxims’ are 
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in almost a worse case. The variants in the, 
authorized editions are considerable, to begin 
with. Then M. Gilbert, as M. de Barthé- 
lemy had done before him, pitched upon 
what he supposed to be an autograph copy 
preserved by the family, and took this as a 
central text. But now it seems another 
autograph, with still better claims, has been 
discovered ; while neither at Liancourt nor 
at La Rocheguyon can the manuscripts on 
which MM. de Barthélemy and Gilbert re- 
lied be discovered at all. This exceedingly 
intricate question need not be further dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient to say that the 
volumes before us contain collations of all 
the known texts, and, as just hinted, of 
some which can hardly be said to be known. 
They contain also the ‘Memoirs’ purged of 
adulteration, a collection of letters of some 
interest, and the usual additions of a copious 
special lexicon, and an album with plates of 
arms, views of houses, facsimiles of auto- 
graphs, a copy of the quaint frontispiece of 
the ‘Maxims,’ and, not least, the stately 
presence of La Rochefoucauld himself, 
engraved after Petitot’s enamel. 

Thus this great writer, for the first time, 
is worthily presented to the world. There 
is no other edition of La Rochefoucauld 
which can pretend to vie with this, while in 
some other cases the edition in the ‘‘ Grands 

scrivains”’ is only one of several meritorious 
presentations of a French classic. It isa 
curious thing (whether it is oris not due to the 
secretinfluence of vanityneed not be inquired 
here) that La Rochefoucauld, who told men 
so many uncomplimentary truths about them- 
selves, has had in return to listen to a great 
many uncomplimentary statements about him- 
self which are not exactly truths. To this day 
it is customary in France to prefer his more 
elegant, but infinitely weaker successor La 
Bruyére to him as a moralist of letters; and 
in reference to this very edition a significant 
note of dénigrement appeared the other day 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Again, La 
Rochefoucauld is constantly spoken of, both 
in France and in England, as if he had been, 
during the political part of his career, merely 
a kind of ‘‘ wicked earl ’’—a bad man, who 
changed his politics as he changed his 
mistresses, and cared nothing for the welfare 
of France. Much of this, no doubt, comes 
from the persistent misunderstanding of the 
Fronde, perhaps the most misunderstood 
period of French history. But even granting 
this misunderstanding, it is certainly odd 
that La Rochefoucauld, whose conduct was by 
no means more factious or self-seeking, and 
far more consistent, than that of Retz, Condé, 
or even Turenne, should be singled out as 
the scapegoat of the French noblesse. With 
fairly charitable aud well-informed judges 
of conduct, however, his character as a man 
is not likely to be very hardly judged, while 
no critic who is free trom prejudice is likely 
to miss or to deny his almost unsurpassed 
literary distinction. The ‘Memoirs’ have 
been thrown into the shade by the ‘Maxims’; 
but if the ‘Maxims’ did not exist, the 
‘Memoirs’ would sufficetoestablish a literary 
reputation of nearly the first class. As for the 
‘Maxims’ themselves, to praisethem is almost 
absurd. Whether their general standpoint 
is too exclusive or not may be an arguable 
point ; but the keenness and accuracy of ob- 
servation from that standpoint which they 
show are only to be denied by shallow 








sentimentality and complacent optimism. 
Their expression—the point chiefly concern- 
ing us here—is, except in the eyes of 
arbitrary verbal criticism, which assumes 
that the phrase of one particular period is 
alone correct, nearly faultless. And the 
laborious process of editing which their 
variations necessitate, and which is done once 
for all in this edition, has peculiar interest, 
because it shows how constantly and inde- 
fatigably the author was occupied in re- 
modelling his phrase, sharpening his thought, 
and adjusting matter to form. There is 
hardly an instance in literature of infinite 
capacity for taking trouble more striking 
than the ‘Maxims’ of La Rochefoucauld ; 
there are few, if any, where the trouble spent 
has been repaid by an ampler success. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


St. Mungo’s City. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Beauty’s Queen. By Marie Connor. 
(White & Co.) 

The Counter of the World. By Wilias Was- 
sermann and Isabella Weddle. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Love’s Rainbow. By Philippa Jephson. 3 vols. 
(White & Co.) 


8 vols. 


Unmasked. By Annabel Gray. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Heart Salvage. By Mrs. Cooper. 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mary Elwood. By J. M. Barker. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

On the Frontier. By Bret Harte. (Long- 


mans & Co.) 
Acquitted, though Guilty. By M. R. Lahee. 

(Manchester, A. Heywood.) 
‘Sr. Muneo’s Crry’ will interest a wider 
circle than the ‘‘ Glasgow bodies” of whom 
the author gives such an appreciative ac- 
count. The local colouring is rich and 
vivid; and we note with satisfaction the 
fine touches which give Auld Tam Drys- 
dale and his wife; the Drysdales of the 
second generation; the excellent Galt- 
like trio of sisters Mackinnon, the old- 
world aristocrats of the days of ‘horn, 
corn, wool, and yarn”; and the High- 
lander, Sandy Macnab, each their proper 
vocabulary and separate modes of thought; 
but the sterling sense and honour of the 
rough, self-raised man of business, Auld 
Tam, have a deeper interest, and we cannot 
but think he will be appreciated by students 
of character. When his day of trial 
comes, and he believes himself bound in 
honesty to resign all the wealth and posi- 
tion, all the good estimation and usefulness 
of his successful career—-which he values 
less for himself than for the family he loves 
and ‘‘these sheep,” the working people, so 
many of whose honest homes depend on his 
—how touching is the voyage of probation 
down to the West Highland bays, to which 
he takes none but his old wife and his young 
daughter, to sound their loyalty with all 
gentleness, in case of the worst reverse of 
circumstances. The old man’s misgivings 
and his proud satisfaction in their trusting 
affection form a contrast in which the 
dullest reader must feel a sort of personal 
relief. Not less lifelike are the characters 
of the three Misses Mackinnon—very natural 
their fencing with the kindly anxiety of Tam 
Drysdale when he endeavours to find a pre- 








text to save them from what is litera} 
starvation, and with stern politeness they 
do their best to make his p : 
purpose jp. 
effectual. The horrible mess in which they 
involve themselves by burning the yj 
which has unequally distributed the lop 
expected inheritance from Strathdivie j, 
more comic, but hardly less pathetic, 4 
pleasant contrast to these too austere gentle. 
women of the olden time is sweet Eppig 
Drysdale, a perfectly idyllic heroine. 

The character of Miss Marie Connop’s 
romance may be judged from the climax 
attained in the first volume. A young map 
and a young woman are desperately in love 
with each other, and, on the departure of 
the former for Rome, they exchange vows 
and protestations of the most impressive 
character. The hero’s elder brother, a 
terrible villain, solemnly undertakes to be. 
friend the lady, and to act as a medium of 
communication between her and her lover; 
but he has no sooner beheld the entrancing 
Helen than he sets about the betrayal of his 
trust, and succeeds to the full extent of his 
desires. Then comes the climax, when Helen 
has rewarded him with her hand, and he is 
entitled to exult in his victory :— 

‘““The events of the day had changed him 
greatly. He had learned to love, and his love 
had been rewarded. All his anxiety was over 
now, and like the dying Saviour he could cry 
‘Tout est accompli!’ He had kept the motto 
of his family ; not for nothing were the words 
‘Veni, vidi, vici’ engraven on his crest.” 


Great things are possible to a novelist who 
can write in this fashion, and the author of 
‘Beauty’s Queen’ may already be said to 
have achieved great things. But all novel- 
readers do not like the same style of writing, 
and it is conceivable that such passages may 
not meet with general approval. 

‘The Counter of the World’ is by no 
means a first book, and yet it is disfigured 
by the shortcomings and made attractive by 
all the promise of an early effort. It is 
immature and crude; there is no reserve; 
the story is not firmly grasped; and there 
is much overheated rhapsody. Like a first 
book it is also written under the influence 
of certain favourite authors. Every page is 
saturated with reminiscences of George Eliot; 
the affectation of quasi-scientific precision of 
language crops up; and the changes are 
rung repeatedly on the ethical teachings of 
‘Romola.’ But this influence is not without 
a rival. It would not be difficult to dis- 
entangle the various strands, and point out 
what this North-country story owes to Char- 
lotte Bronté. There is one passage (vol. i. 
p- 122) which shows an intensity of feeling 
instantly suggesting a comparison with the 
author of ‘ Villette,’ and which strikes a very 
high note indeed. The book does not, how- 
ever, wholly depend upon purple patches. 
Though the plot is not remarkable for its 
ingenuity, it is constructed with care and 
worked out with attention. Eunice is @ 
strong character, and Mrs. Stainforth a fair 
but facile sketch, while the men have a note 
of feminine passion about them (as Mr. 
Rochester certainly had), and Raynor is very 
shadowy. The descriptions, too, deserve @ 
word of recognition. The mining village 1s 
drawn by those who not only have known it, 
but have had the power to see it. Whether 
the authors of ‘The Counter of the World’ 
will ever disengage themselves from the 
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faults which mar their volumes, and obtain 
a surer command over their materials, it is 
impossible to predict. Should they succeed 
they have sufficient power and imagination 
to animate any work they might produce. 
Joint authorship is a fashion of the day 
which is not always successful, but it would 
not be easy to trace the work of different 
hands in ‘The Counter of the World.’ 

‘Love’s Rainbow’ is a very ordinary story 
of courtship, which hangs together in a loose 
fashion, and introduces once more several 
of the familiar characters of contemporary 
fiction. There are two well-worn incidents 
which are not made to serve any purpose 
seriously, and what interest the book pos- 
gesses lies in a series of misunderstandings 
which should have been averted, and in the 
intrigues of an irredeemably vulgar flirt. 
In her anxiety to set forth Miss St. George 
in her true colours, Miss Jephson has ex- 
aggerated her picture beyond all probability. 
The story would have been readable if com- 
pressed into one volume, but an unhappy 
custom has been too much for the writer, 
and the padding is of a sadly commonplace 
character. The volumes are also blemished 
by some inexcusable slips. On the first 
page a popular quotation from Wordsworth 
is printed out of all metre, and there is a 
great superfluity of such words as “ erst- 
while.” 

According to the author of ‘ Unmasked,’ 
“Tt is always flattering to a man’s vanity 
the consciousness that one foolish little heart 
has fluttered and fallen at his feet.”” This 
is true enough, no doubt, and the men in 
Annabel Gray’s story are somewhat spoilt 
by flattery, since a dozen foolish little hearts 
flutter and fall at various feet, occasionally 
skimming from one pair of feet to another. 
Perdita in particular, a really pleasant young 
woman, though somewhat given to gush, 
and represented in an equivocal light by 
the author, who calls her “une blonde 
cendrée ’’—or at any rate says that she has 
tresses of “‘une blonde cendrée’”’—wavers 
between a dark yearning sailor and a self- 
pitying youth of considerable attractions. 
The latter, like her, resembles the proverbial 
ass between two bundles of hay; but they 
secure a common victory at a critical moment 
by showing each other the ‘‘ photos” of the 
unfortunate persons to whom they are re- 
spectively engaged—neither of whom, by 
the way, has done anything to merit even 
the temporary faithlessness of their lovers. 
How Perdita’s heart was saved from break- 
ing by a yellow packet of papers, laden with 
“the perfume of laurestina”’ some twenty 
years old, is a mystery which Annabel Gray 
must be allowed to tell for herself. She 
tells it well enough to be worth reading by 
any lover of sentiment in his leisure moods. 

The collection of stories published under 
the rather bizarre name of ‘ Heart Salvage’ 
goes to show that the author of ‘Gideon’s 
Rock’ has not lost her skill, and several 
of her tales are marked by a good deal of 
pathos. The fiery, unhappy, warm-hearted, 
unsuccessful Tom Bailey is a figure one will 
remember, though his secret trouble is only 
the fancied estrangement of a friend, and 
though his more palpable sufferings are 
the commonplace troubles of unromantic 

overty in a suburban villa. Besides 

om himself, his good wife and gentle 
daughter are well described in ‘By the 





are more picturesque in their surroundings. 
The characters of the father and son—the 
former full of the weaknesses as well as 
the strength of genius, and shallower than 
the son even in his art, though for that 
reason more at his ease in its exercise and 
so far more successful—are well contrasted. 
And the filial devotion of Lewis is touching. 
‘The Silver Line,’ the story of a feat of 
courageous humanity, and some smaller 
tales make up a sufficient issue of whole- 
some provender for summer idleness. 

Mr. Barker’s two volumes have very 
little claim to the character of a story, 
and there is no particular reason why 
they should bear the name they do. 
They are, in fact, a gossiping chronicle 
of the romping childhood of the Elwood 
family, continued till its members are fairly 
launched into the world. But there is little 
material in these annals for fiction, and in 
his honest attempt to be impartial to the 
different brothers and sisters Mr. Barker’s 
narrative becomes hopelessly disjointed. 
The self-conscious young lady who chiefly 
interests the author is no more firmly drawn 
than any of the party. But it would not be 
easy to gather up so many skeins into the 
hand. 

‘On the Frontier’ is a collection of 
three short stories, of which ‘A Blue-grass 
Penelope’ is the most considerable. They 
are told with much minuteness, both in 
scenery and character, up to a certain 
point, at which they leave off abruptly, 
the conclusion being given merely in out- 
line which the reader may fill in for himself. 
Blue-grass, by the way, is a district in 
Kentucky offering those contrasts of Western 
life which Mr. Bret Harte has often vividly 
described—‘‘a good position and no society,” 
a piano, silk dresses, and an uncarpeted 
log-cabin. ‘At the Mission of San Carmel’ 
is an incident of Spanish Californian life 
thirty years ago; and ‘ Left out on the Lone- 
Star Mountain’ is a story of a gold-mining 
claim and its idle owners, who, refusing 
to do anything but raise money on their 
expectations, and stigmatizing any sort of 
useful labour as ‘‘Chinamen’s work,” have 
arrived at a state of listless despair. All of 
the stories are worth reading. 

‘Acquitted, though Guilty,’ is a little story 
of Lancashire life, turning on an adventure 
of an Earl of Stamford and Warrington of 
the Haroun-al-Raschid type. That noble- 
man appears, like the caliph, to have visited 
outlying parts of his dominions incognito, 
and on the present occasion to have been 
instrumental in delivering a poor widow 
from some tyrannical proceedings on the 
part of his steward, and some honest 
labourers from a trumped-up charge of 
cow-stealing. The tale is of simple people, 
and simply told, though its faithful adher- 
ence to the broadest Lancashire vernacular 
will render it hard reading except to the 
initiated native. ‘‘ By th’mons” and ‘ shuz- 
heaw,” and numerous similar exclamations, 
are somewhat in need of a glossary. Yet 
one cannot but applaud any attempt at 
preserving different provincial dialects, so 
forcible and often so instructive from a 
philological — of view, which are now 
everywhere disappearing under solvent pro- 
cesses of one type of instruction and of uni- 
versal travel. 








MINOR POETRY. 


Lays of the Land of the Maori and Moa. By 
Thomas Bracken. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Rutherford Waddell, M.A. (Samp- 
son Low & Co ) 

The Rueing of Gudrun, and other Poems. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. (Bogue. ) 
Romance of Song; or, the Muse in Many 

Moods. By William Reid. (Same publisher.) 

Poems and other Literary Remains of the late 
Rowland Lyttelton Archer Davies, of Tasmania. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by Charles 
Tomlinson, F.R.S. (London, Stanford ; Hobart, 
Tasmania, Walsh & Sons.) 

The Spirit of Sport in Nature, and other Poems. 
By T.S. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 


One is apt to mistrust an author for whose 
volume some zealous friend writes a few pages 
of introductory remarks. The Rev. Rutherford 
Waddell, who plays the part of zealous friend to 
Mr. Bracken, says: ‘‘ There is about nearly 
every one of the poems in this volume that 
impalpable something which we can neither 
detine nor describe, but which, like all true 
poetry, takes captive the soul. This, I doubt 
not, the capable and candid reader will discover 
for himself.” And later on he remarks of ‘The 
Bird and the Idol’ that it is a ‘‘ profound sonnet— 
a sonnet not unworthy the master hand of Mrs. 
Browning or Rossetti.” This is the sonnet 
which Mr. Waddell thinks worthy of the master 
hand of Mrs. Browning or Rossetti :— 
A simple lark—this is a fable new— 
That perched each morn upon a golden ray, 
Up where the lashes of the eye of day 
Sweep all night’s lesser jewels out of view ; 
Beheld a lovely idol’s shrine, and flew 
Down earthwards, to that form of painted clay, 
And warbled there his sweetest, purest lay, 
Thinking his song might it with life imbue. 
He sang to it God's Royal Anthem—Love ; 
At Eden’s windows he had caught the strain— 
His lay the soulless image could not move— 
His melodies were warbled all in vain ; 
He turned away and tried to soar above, 
But never reached his morning perch again, 


In the poems Mr. Waddell especially recom- 
mends he has not done his author justice. Some 
of them are decidedly feeble. The following lines 
from ‘The March of Te Rauparaha’ are by far 
the best in the book. Those in particular that 
conclude the extract show both power and 


fancy :— 

Moan the waves as they wash Tainui, 
Moan the waters of dark Kawhia, 
Moan the winds as they sweep the gorges, 
Wafting the sad laments and wailings 
Of the spirits that haunt the mountains— 
Warrior souls, whose skeletons slumber 
Down in the caverns, lonely and dreary, 
Under the feet of the fierce volcano, 
Under the slopes of the Awaroa ! 

Moan the winds, 

Moan the winds, 
Moan the winds, and waves, and waters, 
Moan they over the ages vanished, 
Moan they over the tombs of heroes, 
Moan they over the mighty chieftains 
Sprung from giants of far Hawaiki! 
Moan they over the bones of Raka, 
Moan they over the Rangatira 
Toa, who founded the Nyatitoa! 
Moan they over Wera Wera, 

Sire of him, 

Sire of him, 
Sire of him they called Te Rauparaha! 
Echoes of the craggy reeks, 
Echoes of the rocky peaks, 

Echoes of the gloomy caves, 

Echoes of the moaning waves, 
Echoes of the gorges deep, 
Echoes of the winds that sweep 
O’er Pirongia’s summit steep, 
Chant the Rangatira’s praise, 

Chant it in a thousand lays, 
Chant the Rangatira’s fame, 
Chant the Rangatira’s name, 

Te Rauparaha, Te Rauparaha ! 
Sound his praises far and near, 
For his spirit still is here 

Flying through the gusty shocks, 

When the sea-ghosts climb the rocks 
Clad in foam shrouds, thick and pale, 
Woven by the howling gale 

In the ocean's monster loom! 

Warp of green and weft of gloom 
Woven into sheets of white 
By the wizards of the night ; 
Chant his name each ocean sprite, 

Te Rauparaha, Te Rauparaha ! 


A writer capable of such good lines as these 
ought to have been incapable of the majority of 
those to be found in the volume. 
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No real exception can be taken to Mw. 
Greville-Nugent’s verses ; they are unambitious 
and not devoid of grace. Readers whose ear is 
not yet cloyed by the resuscitation of old French 
metres will find here many creditable examples 

+s 
of them. The ballade of ‘The Vale of Avalon’ is 
touched by a more earnest fancy than charac- 
terizes most of the other pieces. While this 
kind of poetry remains popular, no fairly good 
contribution to it need be disregarded by its 
votaries. 

Mr. Reid appears before the public in the 
twofold character of poet and reviewer of his 
own work. On the whole, his prose is preferable 
to his poetry, though it is difficult always to 
endorse his judgments ; as, for instance, where 
he says, speaking of himself in this remarkable 
critical preface, he trusts he is not devoid of 
imagination or poetic fervour. On the other 
hand, his claim to ‘literary skill” may to some 
extent be conceded to him. But let the reader 
judge for himself ; the following apostrophe to 

usic is a fair specimen of what Mr. Reid can 
accomplish in verse :— 

And thou, O daughter of the spheres, 
Whose soul vibrates through all the years, 
Ethereal Music ! nymph divine! 

The rapture of the world is thine ! 

And every passion Nature owns— 

In breathing Morn’s Memnonian tones, 
Or in the orisons of Night, 

When meteors shed their baleful light, 
And echoes of the solitude 

Reverberate from hill and wood ; 

Or when thy aérial harmonies 

Swell in the murmur of the seas, 

Or sound with awe when thunder-riven, 
8torm-clouds obscure the orbs of heaven, 
And wintry blasts convulse the air 
Midst shrieks of havoc and despair ; 

Or in the pwans of the year 

When Nature smiles with vital cheer, 
In all its changes thou art heard— 

In gurgling stream, or warbling bird, 

In every sound, in every sigh, 

Thy symphonies breathe in reply ; 

But chiefly thou attun’st the soul 

To ecstasy’s divine control, 

In songs of triumph and of love, 

Or solemn dirges heard above, 

Of hopes eclipsed in life’s dull blight, 
And winged emotions of delight ; 

And thus the Muse obeys thy spell 

O’er themes where love delights to dwell 
Before its dream of bliss is fled, 

And memory weeps above the dead, 


Probably Mr. Reid does not think more highly 
of his attempt than most gentlemen do who 
write and publish verse of this calibre ; but not 
all of them have Mr. Reid’s candour. 


The friends and relatives of the late Mr. 
Davies will probably derive much pleasure 
from seeing his verses, his prose sketches, 
and liberal extracts from his letters brought 
together in a volume. The contents of the 
book will, however, have but little interest for 
the general reader; for while Mr. Davies’s 
poems are by no means devoid of fancy and 
show knowledge of and love for Tasmanian 
scenery, they are often painfully crude, and not 
unfrequently deteriorate into bathos. In a 
word, in these days of so much good verse, they 
are not good enough to be preserved except 
upon friendly considerations. The following 
lines from ‘ Forest Rambles’ afford a fair ex- 
ample of Mr. Davies’s style :— 

I found my way into dark recesses, 

Where parasites hung like dishevelled tresses, 

That fall like a veil o'er a lady’s face, 

Hiding a beauty, but adding a grace ; 

And these recesses, thus veiled from sight, 
Admitting only a solemn light, 

Seemed a shrine that was set apart 

For man to worship*his God in heart ; 

Shrines in a temple of glorious size, 

Whose floor is the earth, and whose dome the skies. 


The influence of Poe upon the young writer is 
amusingly shown in the next extract :— 


A DAY DREAM, 
Once in the musing twilight 
Ui advancing summer day, 
I sat at the window gazing 
On the landscape far away ; 
Thinking sadly, dreaming madly, 
Of a bright and fair young maiden 
Who should have been my bride: 
Of a fair and beauteous maiden 
Who should have been my bride, 
With her throbbing hand in mine, 
Sitting gladly at my side. 





But ah ! she was too beautiful 
For such a one as I! 
The very demons loved her, 
And the angels in the sky ; 
And so at last it happened 
That the spirit we call Death, 
Came one balmy summer evening, 
And kissed away her breath ; 
O God! that I were Death! 


And thus, as I was floating 
On the ebb of memory’s stream, 
Never marking, never noting 
Aught else beside my dream, 
Suddenly I heard a ringing 
Of astrange aérial singing, 
Of a wild unearthly singing, 
Throughout my chamber ringing, 
With its ghostly melody. 
Of the prose pieces here given we prefer ‘ The 
Log of the Seagull.’ It contains some good 
marine descriptions. The author appears to 
have been an excellent son and stanch friend. 
His letters reveal a nature singularly sweet and 
earnest. 

The author of ‘ The Spirit of Nature’ seems to 
have won for himself the admiration of the 
Rev. George Gilfillan, who at one time, whether 
rightly or wrongly, was regarded as an authority 
in poetry. We cannot endorse fully his flatter- 


ing verdict, but that T. 8. has a distinct vein 
of fancy may be at once conceded. Still, it is 
rather a shallow stream, and bears with it no 
original thought. 








THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES. 

Tue Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, Part XXX. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.), 
is an unusually interesting number. To do it 
justice would require one of our pages. Let it 
suffice to say that Mr. G. T. Clark’s account of 
Scarborough Castle is one of the best of the 
papers we owe to the learned and ingenious 
author. Although in effect a first-rate castle on 
a noble site, the geographical position did not 
admit of its playing an important part in early 
history. Scarborough is not mentioned in Domes- 
day. The castle proper seems to have been 
built c. Henry II. 4, in the place of an earlier 
work constructed by William, Lord of Holder- 
ness. The most, or indeed the only, import- 
ant events connected with the present castle 
were the starving out of the garrison by the 
Earl of Pembroke, the attack by Aske during 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536, its surprise by 
the Earl of Stafford in 1553, and the thrice- 
repeated captures by the Parliamentary forces 
and the king’s troops in 1645 and 1648. The 
keep is one of the grandest gateways in the 
world, It guards the entrance to a space fit to 
hold not a garrison, but an army. In this respect 
the cliff resembles many a rocky headland, the 
neck of which was the only weak point of the 
position. Dr. F. Collins has reprinted in full 
Lord Fairfax’s ‘Short Memorials of the Civil 
War,’ of which only imperfect versions have 
hitherto appeared in an accessible form, Mr. 
Chetwynd-Stapleton’s elaborate paper on the 
Stapletons of Yorkshire is continued from a 
former part. The memorials of this family 
have fared as ill as the beautiful monument 
in Bedale Church of Sir Brian Fitzalan of 
Bedale, who died in 1301. The rich brass of 
Sir Miles de Stapleton at Ingham, Norfolk, 
which Gough drew in 1790, was sold for 
old metal shortly after his visit. The family 
history is unusually rich in incidents, and 
touches the history of the kingdom on many 
points. Sir Brian Stapleton was ‘‘ Gardein de 
nostre Chastel de Caleys” in 1380, an active 
soldier, negotiator, and courtier, whose will is 


one of the most instructive testaments of the | 


fourteenth century. He bequeathed his large 
amber rosary to ‘‘ Mounsier Miles de Stapelton 
of Ingham”; 13s, 4d., a knife, and a gown to 
William Hunter, his woodman ; 20s. to William 


del Cusyn (the cook), and a gown; and to | 


**Dame Elizabeth de Stapilton,” ‘ma fille” 
(his eldest son’s widow), a ‘‘ table of silver gilt 
and enamel, representing the Coronation of Our 
Lady,” ‘‘if she behaves herself naturally towards 
me at my decease.” He bequeathed two rosaries 


———_ =e, 
of amber, derived, no doubt, from the coast of 
Norfolk, where that material has alwa 
abounded. Sir Brian Stapleton must hare 
met Chaucer often at Calais. The Rey, R y 
Taylor has written on Ribston and the Knj ts 
Templars, and Messrs. T. M. Fallow and R g 
Hope have added much to our knowledge g 
church plate by a careful account of the yp. 
rivalled stores of the city of York. 

Surrey Archeological Collections. Vol. VI, 
(Surrey Archeological Society, Danes Inp 
Strand.)—This is the most valuable and interest. 
ing volume of the series. The Hon. W. §, J 
Brodrick supplies a sketch of the historic) 
associations of Farnham Castle, a building of 
which, considering its site and its importance, 
very little seems to be known. A longer paper 
has been contributed by Major A. Heales on the 
church of Kingston-on-Thames. It is a modg 
of its kind, invaluable to local archzologists, 
and in about 150 pages supplies a wonderfy} 
amount of details and matter which illustrates 
manners and customs. Among the witnesses 
to a deed by Badewyn Buscariers in favour of 
the Chapel of the Blessed Mary the Virgin 
occur the names Johanne le Tymbermongere, 
Johanne Aurifabro, Jone en la Cornere, and 
Ralph of Dorking. The date 1314 makes these 
transitional names, the occurring of which on 
one document is noteworthy, especially curious, 
The fishing of the weir at Kayho (an old 
and interesting form of Kew) belonged, like 
a vast deal of good property in those parts, to 
the convent at Merton, between the representa. 
tives of which and the vicar of Kingston many 
quarrels occurred, more particularly with regard 
to the maintenance of the church at Kingston, 
of which the religious were appropriators, 
Kingston Church, with its three large chancels 
and St. Mary’s Chapel south of the building, is 
a fine cruciform edifice, of considerable dimen. 
sions. The orientation of this church, which is 
dedicated to All Saints, ought to be a good deal 
to the south of east, if, according to the theory, 
the median line was fixed by the point at which 
the sun rose on the feast of the dedication. It 
is, in fact, four degrees north of east. ‘lhe parish 
registers begin now with 1560. In Manning 
and Bray’s time they seem to have extended to 
1542. The vestry minutes begin with 16%; 
the churchwardens’ accounts with 1503, an un- 
usually early date. According to these documents, 
forty-one pounds of wax cost fivepence-half 
penny in 1509. From all these documents 
Major Heales has made copious extracts. The 
dog-whipper of Kingston had at first 1s. 4d. 
per annum. The other entries refer to church- 
yard pastimes and popular diversions, inclad- 
ing what must have been a movable feast 
called the Kingham, and of unknown character, 
recorded only in these accounts of money spent. 
The remaining papers in this volume include 
Mr. G. Leveson-Gower’s note on Shere and its 
rectors; Major Heales’s notice of the ‘‘ restora 
tion ” of Horley Church and his ‘ History of the 
Chapel of St. Mary at Kingston’; and Mr. Bax’s 
excerpts from churchwardens’ accounts at Horley. 
Mr. Baigent has given an excellent history of 
Waverley Abbey, the earliest Cistercian house 1D 
England. 

Tue North Riding Record Society has issued 
Vol. I. Parts I. and II. of Quarter Sessions 
Records, edited by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson 
(London, printed for the Society). Yorkshire 
has been fortunate in having for its old sessions 





papers an editor who is so well qualified for the 
task. The author of the ‘Cleveland Glossary 
is not only learned in word-lore, but has a wide 


| knowledge of the topography and genealogy of 


the district in which he lives. The notes which 
he has given are far too few, but they are all 
good. ‘There is not a line of padding in the 
volume. This is a rare merit in any antiquariaD 
book of the present day. The business trans- 
acted at quarter sessions was in former times of 
a very wide and miscellaneous character. The 
justices of the peace had jurisdiction over almost 
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Sian hority extends at t 
.g where their autherity extends at present, 
ae had also a vast amount of work that 


been taken off their hands. They are 

= vai expected to harry “‘ Papists,” and the 
work which they did in relieving the poor is now 
discharged by the boards of poor law guardians. 
The first part is occupied by a carefully executed 
abstract of the Quarter Sessions Records for 
the years 1605 -9. Genealogists and students 
of names will find it most useful, but it has 
higher interest, as many of these short entries 
pring before us in a manner that few other 
things do the manners of the time. For example, 
the very first jury contains two gentlemen, all 
the rest are yeomen. The gentry are hardly 
ever summoned on quarter sessions juries 
now, and it would be a most singular accident 
if » jury were formed in these days which 
was composed almost entirely of yeomen. 
The word ‘‘ yeoman ” had then a clearly under- 
stood and distinct meaning. Nobody in the 
seventeenth century would have thought of 
using it to signify a tenant farmer, as some 
popular novelists have thought fit to do in recent 
times. Justices of the peace are said even now 
to be given sonietimes to magnifying their office. 
The North Riding magistrates certainly did so 
in 1606. It seems that Roger Wilkinson of 
Alne ‘‘ misdemeaned himself” before the court 
to the extent of telling Walter Bethell, Esq., 
that four words of his, in a long speech that he 
had made, touching the lewd life of Wilkin- 
son, were not true ; for this offence he had to 
apologize on his knees in open court, and also in 
the parish church of Alne, immediately after 
the Gospel was read, to confess that he had 
misbehaved himself. Owing to the recent 
occurrence of the Gunpowder Plot, the laws 
against Roman Catholics were enforced with 
at rigour. We imagine that an almost com- 
plete list of the Roman Catholics of the North 
Riding might be compiled from these papers. 
The time covered by the second part is but 
three years, 1609-12, but, as every entry is given 
in abstract or in full, we have as complete a pic- 
ture as it is possible to recover of the way in 
which county business was managed in the early 
years of James I. It does not give us a high 
opinion ef the social condition of the country. 
The rules of evidence were not understood as 
they are now. Nobody may have been to blame, 
but we caanot help thinking that persons were 
sometimes punished on what would be now 
thought very insuflicient evidence. Atthe same 
time some moral offences were dealt with which 
are now commonly passed by. For instance, at 
the Richmond Sessions held in January, 1611, 
John Clarke of Thirne was presented ‘‘ for play- 
ing at cardes for money at Northallerton to the 
undoeing of his wieff and children”; and at the 
Thirsk Sessions held in April, 1612, there was 
& presentment of several persons for “‘ using 
playe at tables and cardes and much wasting 
their estate thereby.” We do not imagine that 
the laws against games of chance and skill were 
put in force against any but habitual gamblers. 
It is, perhaps, not an unmixed advantage that 
men may now undo their wives and children by 
betting without any legal functionary having the 
power to interfere. The notices of recusants 
are fewer than we should have expected, for we 
know that the Roman Catholic form of religion 
had a strong hold on the people of the north of 
Yorkshire. We conceive it probable that the 
instances we come upon from time to time of 
parish officers neglecting to make presentments 
arose from the kindly feeling which prompted 
these men rather to incur a fine than be the 
means of bringing their neighbours into trouble. 
One sad instance of the cruelty of the old penal 
laws occurs among the presentments at the Thirsk 
Sessions in April, 1611. It was given in evidence 
that ‘Geo. Simpson of Melborne did see to the 
number of half a score or thereaboutes carry 
the dead corps of a JRecusant, named 
Widowe Pearson, to be buried in the church- 
yard of Welborne in the night time on 





St. Peter even or day: but they were pre- 
vented by the said constable and others.” At 
this time recusants were treated as excom- 
municate persons, even when no sentence of 
an ecclesiastical court had been passed. As 
this poor widow died under the ban her body 
could not be permitted to rest with her neigh- 
bours in the holy ground. Her friends, it 
seems, endeavoured to carry out what would 
certainly have been her last wish, but were 
hindered by an officious constable. As a con- 
stable must be an inhabitant of the parish, it is 
noteworthy that he speaks of ‘‘ half a score” of 
persons, but does not give the names of one 
of them. It is not conceivable that he could be 
ignorant of who they were. No doubt he sup- 
pressed their names for fear of bringing his 
friends into trouble. One would like to know 
what became of the poor woman’s body when it 
was found impracticable to bury it with her kins- 
folk. In such cases it was, we believe, not un- 
common for the neighbouring squires, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, to permit the body to be 
buried in a garden or orchard. We have heard 
of the discovery of human remains in such places, 
which were almost certainly the bones of persons 
who had died excommunicate. There is sur- 
prisingly little about witchcraft in these pages. 
The full fury of that horrible delusion had not 
been reached in the years that this volume covers. 
Almost everybody believed in it as a matter of 
course, but people did not suffer then from the 
frenzy of terror which came over those who lived 
thirty or forty years later. One curious instance 
of the belief, in a mild form, occurs in the series 
of presentments last quoted. A certain Eliza- 
beth, the wife of John Cooke of Thirsk, is re- 
ported to have been ‘‘a common scold and dis- 
quieter of her neighbours with contynuall ban- 
ning and cursing of her said neighbours and 
their goodes, insomuch as the said goodes and 
themselves whom she curseth oftentimes pre- 
sently die (as they verily thinke) by her said ill 
words.” We trust that the ‘‘contynuall ban- 
ning” of which Mrs. Cooke was guilty brought 
some mild form of punishment upon her head. 
It is amusing to find the justices gravely record- 
ing the opinion that it was verily thought that 
these bad words could cause the death of animals 
and human beings. Mr. Atkinson gives a short 
note on this curious passage. He might have 
added that among the rural poor there is still a 
very strong belief that curses and evil wishes 
can and do cause the death of cattle and poultry. 
The very miscellaneous nature of the entries 
renders it impossible for us to give any clear 
notion of the treat there is in store for any one 
who will carefully go through these old records. 
The notices of the working of the Statute of 
Labourers are especially important. We have 
several presentments of people who paid too 
high wages, and, on the other hand, come upon 
passages where men get into trouble for ‘‘ deny- 
ing to worke emongest their neighbours in har- 
vest, and for departing forth of the Libertie for 
greater wages.’ One man had over and above 
his statutable wages certain food and drink and 
‘‘a land-end of grasse besides.” We are sur- 
prised that Mr. Atkinson does not explain what 
a ‘‘land-end” means. Its interpretation will 
not come by the light of nature to any one who 
has not dwelt where ‘‘land-ends” exist, and 
we feel pretty confident that the word is not 
to be found in the popular dictionaries. We 
ourselves are not quite certain of its meaning 
here. There were two significations which it 
bore in parishes where there had been no en- 
closure. Sometimes it meant a small portion 
of land or narrow strip of ground severed from 
the rest by a road or pathway; at others that 
part of an open field wherein ploughing the horses 
or oxen turn, which is, consequently, ploughed 
last and in a direction transverse to the rest of 
the field. We are of opinion that the word here 
is to be understood in this latter sense. It is 
but justice to remark that Mr. Atkinson has 
supplied his readers with a serviceable index. 





Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society. Vol. If. Part Ill. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose.)—By far the most important paper in 
this part of the Society’s 7'ransactions is Mr. 
Ferguson’s ‘ Notes on some Books of Receipts 
or so called Secrets.’ This is a second paper 
which he has contributed on this curious sub- 
ject. Among other really important biblio- 
graphical details he gives a list, which we believe 
to be very nearly complete, of the editions 
of Polydore Vergil’s treatise ‘De Inventoribus 
Rerum.’ It appears that between 1489 and 1868 
there have been eighty editions published of this 
once famous work. Mr. Colin Dunlop Donald 
has contributed an interesting paper on the 
Lanarkshire Sheriff’s Court. The sheriff had 
capital jurisdiction for certain crimes. A man 
was hanged at Glasgow in 1788 for housebreak- 
ing after trial by the sheriff. The paper on 
‘Early Glasgow Directories’ is useful. That on 
the derivation of the word ‘‘ Glasgow ” does not 
add to our knowledge. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue seventh and eighth volumes of Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s fine edition of Scott's 
Dryden (Edinburgh, Paterson) complete the 
poet's dramatic works. Vol. vii. contains ‘ The 
Duke of Guise,’ in which Lee shares the author- 
ship with Dryden ; the almost worthless opera of 
‘Albion and Albanius,’ praised by Scott, strange 
to say, for the sweetness of its lyrical diction ; 
and the tragedy of ‘Don Sebastian,’ in which 
the poet reaches his high-water mark as a drama- 
tist. In the eighth volume, ‘ Amphitryon,’ ‘Ki 
Arthur,’ ‘Cleomenes,’ and ‘Love Triumphant 
represent Dryden’s genius under varied aspects. 
They may be said to have been produced for 
the market rather than for posterity. Writing 
of the ‘Amphitryon,’ Mr. Saintsbury thinks that 
‘*in the life and bustle proper to comedy Dryden 
excels both his formidable predecessors,” Plautus 
and Molitre. The piece, however, is fatally 
injured by what Scott calls ‘‘ gratuitous inde- 
licacy,” a fault which the weight of years did 
not diminish in Dryden. The ‘ Wild Gallant,’ 
written in his thirty-third year, is not more 
reprehensible in this respect than plays written, 
like the ‘ Amphitryon,’ when on the verge of 
sixty. The opera of ‘King Arthur’ won a suc- 
cess at the time, due mainly to Purcell’s music. 
lt was a piece written under extraordinary diffi- 
culties, having been composed originally in the 
time of Charles II. and altered so as to suit the 
change of government in the reign of William 
and Mary. ‘‘I have been obliged,” Dryden 
wrote, ‘‘ to alter the first design and take away 
many beauties from the writing.” ‘ Cleomenes,’ 
though by no means a great tragedy, and left to 
be finished by Southerne, is not without scenes 
worthy of Dryden. Mr. Saintsbury, whose ad- 
miration of the poet as a song-writer is well 
known to his readers, points to the song in this 
play, ‘‘ No, no, poor suffering heart,” as ‘in 
itself a triumphant refutation of those who deny 
passion and tenderness in poetry to Dryden”; 
and he adds that ‘‘ but for a few turns of phrase 
the best name of the Jacobean age might have 
signed it.” In our judgment the “‘ triumphant 
refutation” is by no means evident. On the 
contrary, though the song is not without art, it 
seems tous, like all or nearly all of Dryden’s songs, 
to be wanting in the spontaneity and lyrical 
sweetness essential to this form of verse. In 
comparison with the lovely lyrics in the Shak- 
spearean dramas, in the plays of Fletcher, and 
other Elizabethan and Jacobean poets, it falls 
flatly on the ear. If this song be read aloud 
and followed by one of the songs of Burns, the 
difference will be evident between the alliance 
of nature and poetic art and the exercise of art 
without the lyrical emotion that gives it vital 
power. ‘ Love Triumphant,’ Dryden's last play, 
was first acted and published in 1693-4, when, as 
the editor justly observes, the poet was at the 
very height of his powers in the matter of ver- 
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sification. It is one of his worst plays as weil 
as his latest. A plot as hateful as it is impro- 
bable, characters without verisimilitude, and the 


striking features of a drama that has no redeem- 
ing quality. 


a similar reception. We may add that in an 


nm. under the heading “ Doubtful Plays,” | 
r. 


Saintsbury inserts ‘The Mall; or, the 
Modish Lovers,’ and ‘The Mistaken Husband,’ 


with the remark that ‘‘ perhaps it may seem | 


something of a bull for an editor who has 
himself little or no doubt on the subject to call 
them ‘doubtful,’ but the expression is one 
rather of usage than of definite meaning.” Mr. 
Swinburne has argued that certain scenes of ‘The 
Mistaken Husband’ must be Dryden’s, while 


verse, or the phrase, or the cast of thought. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. Saintsbury is 
right. 

Mr. INGRAM is so well known for his great 
knowledge of Poe and the services he has 
rendered to the poet’s fame, that there is little 
need to dwell at length on the handsome and 
convenient edition of the Tales and Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe which he has edited for Mr. 
Nimmo. The tales have been classified. ‘The 
Journal of Julius Rodman’ will be new to most 
of Poe’s admirers, as it has not appeared in 
any previous collection. The poems have been 
chronologically arranged, as they should be, and 
some new pieces, but of little value, will also be 
found. The text has been corrected and revised. 
Mr. Ingram’s introductory essay gives an accu- 
rate account of Poe’s life in a moderate space. 
Both publisher and editor may be congratulated 
on this edition, though we cannot say we care 
for the illustrations. 


Mr. W. Trant has published a prize essay of 
his on Trade Unions (Kegan Paul). It is clearly 
written and contains a great deal of valuable 
information ; in fact, it supplies as much as 
most people will want to know about the sub- 
ject. The little book is very properly provided 
with an index. Mr. Trant may be congratulated 
on having achieved a decided success. 


WE have several books of reference on our 
table. Mr. Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (Chatto & Windus) is a work of estab- 
lished reputation and extremely well arranged ; 
but his preface to the new edition, however 
creditable to his heart, does not show much 
grasp of his subject.—The Army and Navy 
Calendar (Allen & Co.), compiled by Mr. J. 
Hazard, has many excellent features. 

Messrs. DE La Ruz & Co. have sent us 
specimens of their ‘‘ Swift” reservoir pens. 
Whilst possessing the advantages of the anti- 
stylograph, they have the further merit of being 
adapted to any ordinary nib. The reservoir is 
closed just above the pen when out of use, so 
as to prevent leakage, and at the same time the 
ink contained in the holder is preserved from 
contact with the air. The invention appears to 
be highly satisfactory. 

We have on our table My Musical Life, by 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis (Allen & Co.),—The Art 
of Speaking; or, the Principia of Vocal Delivery, 
by H. Ford (J. Heywood),— A Word to the 
Wise, by P. Gwynne (Griftith & Farran),—The 
Common-Sense Method of teaching French, Part I1., 
by H. Pooley and K. Carnie (Sonnenschein),— 
A Practical Guide to German Conversation for 
Schools and Families, Part I., by K. Gengnagel 
(Simpkin), — Corneille’s Cinna, by L. Delbos 
(Williams & Norgate),—The Different Aspects of 
Family Phthisis, by R. E. Thompson (Smith & 
Elder),—Medical Fashions in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by E. T. Tibbits (H. K. Lewis), —Modern 
Horsemanship, by E. L. Anderson (Edinburgh, 
Douglas),— Sheep Farming, by G. S. Heatley 
(Allen & Co.),—The Art of Trout Fishing on 
Rapid Streams, by H. C. Cutcliffe (Low),—The 


‘Love Triumphant’ proved an | 
utter failure at the time, and thus by a singular | 
fate his earliest play and his latest met with | 





Seven Sagas of Prehistoric Man, by J. H. Stoddart 
(Chatto & Windus),—JIntellectual Principles, b 


| J. H. Godwin (Clarke),—To and Fro, by 
use of rhyme in scenes of tragic passion are the | 


Sime (Stock),— The Tricuclists’ Vade Mecum 
(Cordingley & Sharpe),—Plans of the London 
Theatres (W. S. Mitchell),— Letters and Essays on 
Wales, by H. Richard, M.P. (Clarke),— Occa- 
sional Papers and Addresses, by Lord O'Hagan, 
K.P. (Kegan Paul),—Harptree Coombe, by Miss 
A. Johnson (Griffith & Farran)—‘‘ You ’re Me, 
and I’m You,” by 8S. G. Prout (Nisbet),—The 
Irish Birthday Book, arranged by Melusine 
(Low),—Tennyson’s In Memoriam, a Study, by 


| J. F. Genung (Macmillan),— German Love, col- 


lected by F. Max Miller (Sonnenschein), — 
Rhymes of a Barrister, by M. M. Bigelow (Boston, 
U.S., Brown & Co.),—The T'ops of the Mountain 
(Remington),— A Daily Text-Book, gathered 


| from the Writings of Rev. John Keble, edited 
the editor cannot detect Dryden’s hand in the | 


by E. H. and F. H. (W. Smith),—The Words 
of Christ, by J. Bascom (Putnam’s Sons),—Re- 
vealed Religion expounded by its Relations to the 
Moral Being of God, by the Right Rev. Henry 
Cotterill, D.D. (Putnam’s Sons),—Cluvis Rerwm 
(Norwich, Connecticut, U.S., Robinson & Co.), 
—Les Phénoménes de lV’ Atmosphére, Traité Illustré 
de Météorologie Pratique, by H. Mohn (Paris, 
Rothschild),— and Le Duc de Wellington a 
Bruzelles, by L. Galesloot (Low). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Reville’s (A.) Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
trans, by P. H. Wicksteed (Hibbert Lectures, 1884), 10/6 
Law, 
Harrison’s (W.) The Law relating to Chief Rents and other 
Rent-charges, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art, 
Eastlake’s (C. L.) Notes on the Principal Pictures in the Old 
Pinakothek at Munich, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Little’s (L. M.) Persephone, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Spencer's (H.) The Man versus the State, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Albany (Countess of), by Vernon Lee, 3/6 (Eminent Women 
Series. 
/ Geography and Travel, 
Baddeley (M. J. B.) and Ward's (C. 8.) North Wales, Part 1, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. (Thorough Guide Series.) 
Richards’s (R.) Our Voyage, a Book for the Cape or any other 
Voyager, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Speedy’s (T ) Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scot- 
land with Rod and Gun, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Philology. 
Repentance of Nussooh, translated from the original Hindu- 
stani by M. Kempson, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Foley’s (N.) Pocket - Book of Coal and Speed Tables for 
Engineers and Steam Users, 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Hunter's (Rev. J.) Art of solving Problems in Higher 
Arithmetic, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Low’s (D. A.) Text-Book on Practical, Solid, or Descriptive 
Geometry, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Forbes’s (U. A.) Otterstone Hall, 2 vols. cr. 8ve, 21/cl. 
Thomas's (A.) Denis Donne, 12mo. 2/ bds, 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Charles Blanc et son Euvre, 12fr. 
Cohausen (A. v.): Der Rémische Grenzwall in Deutschland, 
24m. 
Eitelberger v. Edelberg (R.): Kunsthistorische Schriften, 


15m. 
Fih (A.): Das Madonnen-Ideal in den dlteren Deutschen 
Schulen, 3m, 
Helbig (W.): Das Homerische Epos, aus den Denkmilern 
erlautert, llm. 20. 
Herzog (A.): Die Olympischen Géttervereine in der Griech- 
ischen Kunst, 1m. 20, 
Jaennicke (F.): Mettiacher Museum, Part 1, 12m. 
Muther (R.): Die Deutsche Biicheriliustration, 1460-1530, 
Part 6, 20m. 
Rembranat-Galerie, hrsg. v. A. v. Wurzbach, Part 1, 3m. 
Schmidt (M.): Die Munzen u. Medaillen der Herzége v. 
Sachsen-Lauenburg, 6m. 
Trendelenburg (A.): Die Laokoongruppe, 1m. 20, 
History. 
Monnier (M.): La Renaissance de Dante & Luther, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Andronici Libelli de Affectibus, Pars 1, rec. X. Kreuttner, 
1m. 60, 


Bliimner (H.): Technologie der Gewerbe u. Kiinste bei 
Griechen u. Rémern, Vol. 3, 10m. 80. 

Brugsch (H.): Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 
Part 4, 58m. 

Commentationes Philologae in honorem A. Reifferscheidii, 
2m. 40. 

Dion) sii Thracis Ars Grammatica, ed. G. Uhlig, 8m, 

Homeri Iliadis Carmina, ed. G. Christ, Part 2, 8m. 

Kautzsch (E.): Grammatik d. Biblisch-Aramiaischen, 4m, 





Krebs (F.): Die Pripositionsadverbi 
re’ 8 e Pri onsadverbien in piitere 
Historischen Griicitht, 8m. ued. 
Ludwich (A.): Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik Part 
2m. F 1, 
Miiller (H. D.): Sprachgeschichtl. Studien,-4m. 40, 
Opsimathes(G. H.): Thesaurus Sententiarum ex Scriptori- 
bus Graecis, 10m. 
ie (8.) : Lexicon zu den pseudo-Cisarianischen Schriften, 


m. 
Saadia Al-fajimi’s Arabische Psalmeniibersetaung, hrsg, y, 


8. H. Margulies, Part 1, 2m. 40. 
Statius (P. P.), Vol. 2, rec. P. Kollmann, 4m. 80, 
Trautmann (M.): Die Sprachlaute im Allgemeiuen, Part) 
. 


6m. 
Tschudi (J. J.): Organismus der Khetsua-Sprache, 25m, 
General Literature, 
Bonsergent (A.): Une Enigme, 3fr. 50. 
Certeux (A.) et Carnoy (EB. H.): L’Algérie Traditionnelle, 
Vol. 1, 5fr. 








——————. 


CHAUCER'S LOLEIUS. 


In our old poet’s ‘ House of Fame’ occurs the 
following enigmatical passage :— 

And by him [i. e., the Roman poet Statius] 

stoode withouten lees, 

Full wonder hye on a pilere 

Of yren, he, the gret Omere; 

And with him Dares and Tytus 

Before, and eke he Lollius, 

And Guido eke de Columpnis, 

And Englyssh Gaunfride eke ywis ; 

And eche of these, as have I joye, 

Was besye for to bere up Troye. 
Of all these strange names, so quaintly asso. 
ciated with the great Greek poet as conjoint 
and equal authorities with him for the history 
of the Trojan war, I will only call attention 
to Lollius. I will, however, remark, though 
it does not really assist us in our difficulty, that 
in a subsequent poem, the ‘Troilus,’ Chaucer 
once more vouches Lollius as an authority for 
Trojan matters—in fact, as the original author 
of ‘ Troilus’ itself, though the real author, as we 
all know, was the Florentine Boccaccio. What 
can this mean ? 

Some explanation of the puzzle is needed, but 
none of Chaucer’s commentators, ancient or 
modern, has afforded it. This want of eluci- 
dation on their part leaves us the more per- 
plexed, inasmuch as the name itself, preserved in 
its integrity, is a genuine Latin nomen and of 
a good period, and must, therefore, be thought 
to have reference to a genuine classie writer—one 
quite distinct from the herd of medizeval fablers 
such as Chaucer had at his fingers’ ends, and 
who need not be recapitulated here. 

The name being thus luckily antique and 
genuine, I do not think that there ought to be 
any difficulty, notwithstanding the commen- 
tators’ puzzlement, in finding where Chaucer got 
it from, and also why he associated it thus closely 
with Homer and the Trojan war. Chaucer, 
theugh he never quotes Horace, at least eo 
nomine, may be safely presumed to have known 
his works, as other educated men of his age 
certainly did. That being so, in turning over 
the ‘Epistles’ he would find and could not fail to 
read the second of them, which is devoted toa 
résumé of the enduring merits of Homer, and is 
addressed to the poet’s friend Lollius. It begins 
thus :— 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lowi, 

Dum tu declamas Rome, Preneste relegi. 
Chaucer having read this passage, it remained 
firmly imprinted on his ever active brain until it 
finally resolved itself into the impression that 
the Roman Lollius was himself a ‘‘ Trojani belli 
scriptor,” and was, therefore, a new authority 
which he might palm off upon an unsuspecting 
world. Medizeval listeners and readers de- 
lighted to have an authority quelconque quoted 
for their edification. Even the rude ballad- 
monger loved to vouch for his marvels the pro- 
tection of an earlier poem,—‘‘ the romaunt,” 
as he vaguely called it. 

Chaucer was evidently taken with the flowing 
syllables of this true Latin name, as he after- 
wards repeated his references to it, and I can- 
not doubt that the gentlemen of King Richard's 
court fully appreciated the well-sownding novelty. 
For the English poet it had the additional con- 
venience of concealing, in the case of the ‘Troilus,’ 
his own shameless theft from his gifted contem- 
porary Boccaccio, whom he has never had the 
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ce to mention even on other occasions of a 


d f honesty on his part. 
——— H. C. Coors. 








‘CORNISH WORTHIES.’ 

St. Brelades, Jersey. 
I HAVE purchased from Mr. Tregellas the 
copyright of the above work, and shall issue it 
short! ; first to the subscribers and then to 
the public. Mr. Tregellas has nothing whatever 
to do with the details of its publication, nor has 
he any voice in determining the manner of 
jssue or the price at which it may be published. 
The circular which I have sent to the sub- 
scribers is addressed to them, and not to Mr. 
Tregellas ; nor does it touch upon any point 
alluded to in my agreement with him. It con- 
tains no statement ‘‘at variance with the facts of 
the case,” and does not ‘‘ violate an arrangement 

between the publisher and the author.” 
Exuiot Stock. 








THE ‘JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES.’ 


Tue Journal of the Hellenic Society has now 
completed its fourth year, and it is not too soon, 
therefore, to institute a comparison between 
what by its title it implicitly promises and its 
performance. Since the Classical Museum, well 
edited by Dr. Leonhardt Schmitz, came to an 
end many years ago, certainly from no demerits 
of its own, it has been a national disgrace that 
England has been unable to maintain any organ 
for the illustration of classical studies which 
can compare with those which flourish both in 
France and Germany. The present serial, so far 
as it has proceeded, is soworthy of commendation, 
both in scope and execution, that one deficiency, 
in itself of no slight importance, may be noted 
and dismissed at once. Such a journal may be 
fairly expected and called upon to record inci- 
dents which affect the progress of Hellenic 
studies as they occur; to give reports of the 
progress and results of excavations, the acqui- 
sitions of antiquities by museums at home and 
abroad, or recoveries of manuscripts; and also 
tomention fully new editions and commentaries 
of classical authors as they are published, and the 
most. important essays and dissertations which 
are constantly appearing in foreign periodicals, 
Transactions of numerous societies, and even in 
occasional pamphlets. A mere index of titles and 
subjects would be of invaluable assistance to 
special students ; but it is not too much to ask 
of an editor that he should further provide in 
leading instances some note or even abstract of 
general purport and drift. 

The new number is fully representative of 
the liberal interpretation accepted by the Society 
for Hellenic Studies. It treats in turn of Homeric 
armour, vase paintings of subjects relating to 
the Odyssey, the scope of the Epic Cycle, Greek 
art in Etruria, coins, inscriptions, terra cotta 
statuettes, metrology, topography, the bishoprics 
and towns of Phrygia, and that curious historical 
interlude, the Frank conquest and principality of 
the Morea. Scholarship and antiquarianism are 
at least fully considered, and truly fine art, the 
proper characteristic of Hellenism, is fairly re- 
cognized and even represented, 

It is to journals mainly supported by sub- 
scribers that we have to trust for certain tabu- 
lated and digested reports of vital interest for 
the progress of study, but which are, by their 
nature, incapable of being worked up into 
articles attractive to the general reader. No 
more than the Transactions of the Royal Society 
is such a journal to be taken up casually in the 
expectation that it will be ‘‘ readable from cover 
to cover.” Some, and not the least valuable, 
papers will of necessity be tentative, provisional, 
and lead the reader to conclusions by which, for 
the time, nothing is concluded. This, it must 
be said, is the case to a tantalizing extent with 
the article by Prof. Michaelis, of Strasbourg, 
on the metrological relief at Oxford, a life-size 
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above it. The style of sculpture is excellent, 
and the design invites study of the subdivisions 
of the Greek fathom. This is minutely and 
conscientiously carried through ; but at last we 
find ourselves presented with a result, the best 
obtainable no doubt, yet so qualified by ‘“‘ ifs” 
and ‘‘ possiblys” and ‘‘ woulds” and ‘‘ mights” 
as to constitute an unsatisfactory contingent 
remainder. The comparison with the ancient 
theories of proportions of the human figure 
would be more satisfactory if the copies of the 
‘Doryphorus’ of Polycleitus and the ‘Strigil 
User’ of Lysippus were not cited, in the face of 
the notorious diversities among such ancient 
copies, as carrying the authority of the canons 
of the original sculptors. 

Three large plates, elaborately printed in 
colours, are given to paintings on the Amazon 
sarcophagus of Corneto. On these Prof. Colvin 
discourses at length with his usual learning and 
facility of expression, but the expense and the 
labour might surely have been better bestowed. 
As illustrations of the influence of Greek poetry 
and art on independent Etruria they are not 
required ; and when on the same page (368) that 
adverts to what is obvious and, indeed, offensive 
enough, the abruptness, uncouthness, common- 
ness, and realistic types of the combatants, we 
read of ‘‘ the intrinsic evidences of a style which 
recalls in breadth, energy, and freedom from 
affectation and sentimentality that of the best 
Greek work”—of ‘‘ the beauty and spirit of the 
pictures, their purely Greek subject, and the 
nut less strictly Greek principles which have 
governed their composition and design ”—the 
reader can only wonder at the professor’s taste. 
It is pleasant to turn from these paintings to 
the plate of the statuette of Eros, a work 
with the true Hellenic charm, which is the 
subject of a paper by Prof. Percy Gardner. 
This figure is of terra-cotta, gilt, a little over ten 
inches in height and almost uninjured. Its pro- 
venance seems uncertain. The publication of it 
is due to the kindness of the Princess of Wales, 
to whom it was presented by her brother, the 
King of the Hellenes. Some of the faults 
and weaknesses of modelling that are usual 
in this class of terra- cotta figures are 
manifest enough in the photographic print, but 
they do not affect the graceful and expressive 
pose and action of the figure. He stands with- 
out bow or quiver, and Mr. Gardner, following 
out the manifest relation to the art of Praxiteles, 
refers to a figure of Eros without weapons, 
which, according to Pliny, that sculptor exe- 
cuted for Parium on the Propontis. He prints 
a sheet of coins of that city, but very little in- 
deed is to be made out of the comparison which 
he urges with the type of a figure presented in 
a distinctly different attitude. ‘‘ The artistic 
motive,’ he says, ‘‘is not very easily discerned.” 
Eros, with head slightly declined and beautifully 
poised, looks towards his left with a cheerful 
expression, while gently extending his right arm 
with a hint of indication in the other direction ; 
his left arm is bent and his hand closed as if 
holding something. It is not easy to assent to 
the suggestion as to such a busy god: ‘‘ Perhaps 
the correct solution may be that Eros is not 
occupied in doing anything, but is merely stand- 
ing and looking into the distance.” ‘‘ Love in 
idleness” is proverbial; but it is not then—it is 
then least of all—that Love is apt to be idle. 
If we compare the marriage procession of the 
little Cupid and Psyche on the Marlborough 
gem, we shall see that if we place a torch in the 
hand of our statuette, to rest on his shoulder, 
exactly where there is provision for it, between 
head and wing, we have a repetition of the 
motives of the Love who marshals the procession. 








THE HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION AND THE 
LEICESTER RECORDS. 
In the Eighth Report of the Royal Commission 
and in Mr. Jeaffreson’s Report on the Records 








some statements which have, I think, too long 
been allowed to pass unnoticed. As it seems 
likely that they may now escape challenge alto- 
gether, I feel it right that attention should be 
called to them, and some explanation demanded. 

In proclaiming the ‘‘ discoveries” made among 
these records, the Report of the Commission states 
that it can only allude 
“to a few of the most considerable matters that 
have been discovered or brought into fuller light 
by the recent inspection of the writings. Among 
the thirteenth century records may be named Simon 
de Montfort’s charter for the remission of gable- 
pence and bridge silver to the burgesses of Lei- 
cester, and the original schedule of the payments 
by which the men of Leicester obtained from their 
lord this remission of pecuniary obligations. For 
the particulars of the preliminary inquisition for 
the origin of the two exactions we are indebted to 
a memorandum in Latin, giving a vivid picture of 
the trial by wager of battle that determined the 
men of Leicester, before the end of the eleventh 
century, to pay a yearly house-tax to their earl, &c, 
visu thus fortunately preserved and regained 
Even more noteworthy is the noble French inden- 
ture that sets forth Edmund Crouchback’s Ordi- 
nances...... Its recent discovery in a packet of com- 
paratively modern writings is the more remarkable 
because history has long lost all knowledge of its 
execution and consequences,” &c.—Pp. xvi-xvii. 

The two “‘ discoveries ” to which we are sup- 
posed to be indebted for our knowledge of the 
above ‘‘ preliminary inquisition” and of the ex- 
istence of “Edmund Crouchback’s Ordinances” 
are those of a certain original record (the above 
“memorandum in Latin”), and of a volume 
known as ‘‘the Vellum Book,” containing a 
copy and a translation of the above ‘‘ Ordi- 
nances.” With these two “‘ discoveries” I pro- 
pose to deal separately. 

The former of these documents was certainly 
known to ‘‘the scholarly and persevering Mr. 
Carte,”* for he compiled abridgments of both 
the inquisitions ‘‘for his hitherto unpublished 
history of Leicester,” to which Mr. Jeaffreson 
refers. From Carte’s MSS. these two abridg- 
ments were carefully quoted by Nichols in his 
‘ History of Leicester’ (1815) on pp. 22-3, with 
the note that ‘‘this appears by an inquisition 
taken 37 Hen. III. for the purpose of inquiring 
into the original of gavel-pence and brigg-silver 
(p. 23). He also observes, on p. 361, that ‘‘ by 
an inquisition taken this year (1253) it appears,” 
&c., and gives the gist of the story. Conse- 
quently this inquisition was known to Nichols. 
Passing to Mr. Thompson, whose ‘ History of 
Leicester’ appeared in 1849, we tind that he had 
examined the document on his own account, and 
gave an independent résumé of it on pp. 28-30, 
adding, ‘‘ These facts are taken from a parch- 
ment record now extant, and preserved among 
the records of the borough.” On p. 70 he 
further referred to it as illustrating Simon’s 
charter. Two years later (1851), in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, he again told the story of this 
trial by battle (i. 261-2), adding :— 

“The deed is now extant among the records of the 
borough ; and the seals of those who bore testimony 
to the fact were appended to it when I first saw it, 
but have since crumbled away.” —P. 262, 

And many years later (1867) the same writer, 
in his well-known ‘ Essay on’ Municipal History,” 
repeated the famous gavel-pence story, trans- 
lating verbatim the trial by battle (pp. 37-40), 
and gave again a réswmé of the bridge-silver story 
(pp. 40-41). It is necessary to observe that this 
little work was largely used by students, and 
that through it the inquisition and its story 
obtained a wide publicity. The ‘Essay’ is 
praised by the Bishop of Chester in his ‘ Consti- 
tutional History’ (i. 409, note), and on pp. 425-6 
he refers to it for the ‘‘ story” in the inquisition, 
In the following year (1875) the late Mr. Green, 
in his ‘ History of the English People,’ referred 
to Mr. Thompson’s “ useful account” (p. 187), 
and quoted from it at considerable length the 
‘* story” in the inquisition. Lastly, in 1881 he 
again quoted this famous story in the larger 
edition of his work (i. 220-221). 
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It is, therefore, when this story has for 

years been familiar, not only to historians, but 
to the reading public, that Mr. Jeaffreson first 
discovers its existence, and, as ‘‘ an explorer of 
archives, comes upon...... this remarkable docu- 
ment.”* Not only is it by him translated in 
extenso and a paragraph specially appended to 
it to explain the importance of the discovery, 
but the very unusual course is adopted of making 
a long quotation from his translation in the body 
of the Report itself (pp. xvi-xvii). And the pas- 
sage selected is, by a strange fatality, the very one 
quoted by Mr. Thompson, and from him by the 
late Mr. Green. It is here announced that this 
verdict of the jurors ‘‘ has been thus fortunately 
preserved and regained ” (sic), nor is there the 
faintest hint, either here or in Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
Report, that it had ever been heard of before. 
Nay, Mr. Jeaffreson goes so far as to state that 
Mr. Thompson had never ‘put eye on the 
brightest treasures of the collection,” and, 
“dying shortly after the publication of that work 
C Bistory of Leicester.’ 1849], passed from the world 
without having mastered the contents of the curious 
and very instructive charter we touching the 
Inquisitions [temp. Heury III.] for the origin of 
Bridge silver and Pontage,” &c.—I. 404a. 
By the unlucky expression ‘‘ the charter touch- 
ing the inquisitions” Mr. Jeaffreson obviously 
means not the *‘ charter” at all (i.e, Simon de 
Montfort’s), but what he describes as ‘‘ the me- 
morandum in Latin.” Now, as it is precisely 
through Mr. Thompson’s writings that the con- 
tents of this document are so widely known, it is 
but simple justice to his memory that this state- 
ment should be exposed. So far from ‘‘ dying ” 
(as Mr. Jeaffreson states) ‘‘ shortly after” 1849, 
he brought out so late as 1867 that ‘ Essay on 
Municipal History’ which his critic so strangely 
ignores. Moreover. as to Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
statement that Mr. Thompson never ‘‘ mastered 
the contents of the...... charter ” (i. e., the memo- 
randuin), it would seem that he has not suc- 
ceeded in doing so himself ; for he actually de- 
scribes it in both passages (pp. 404a, 406a) as 
giving ‘‘ the origins of Bridge-silver and [sic] 
Pontage,” whereas both those terms relate to 
one and the same imposition. The document 
records two inquisitions on two separate imposts, 
«© gouel-penii” (or “ Gouelpens’’) and ‘* Brigge- 
siluir ” (or ‘‘Pontagium”).+ Again, ‘‘it yields,” 
according to Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘‘a notable case of 
trial by battle in the eleventh [sic] century,’’t 
whereas the episode it relates cannot possibly be 
earlier than the twelfth, as it was not till then 
that the Count of Meulan (‘‘ Robertus de Med- 
land’’$) became (if, indeed, he ever did) ‘‘ comes 
Leycestrie.”|| Lastly, Mr. Jeaffreson effectually 
destroys the delicate touch of local colour afforded 
by the mention of a ‘‘ son of Hakon” in the old 
Danish borough when he renders ‘‘ Nicholaus 
filius Acon’” by ‘‘ Nicholas the son of Acres.” 
Mr. Thompson and those who copied from him 
have at least kept clear of this. 

I now pass to “‘the Vellum Book,” the second 
of Mr. Jeaffreson’s “ discoveries.” This volume 
of MSS. contains, as I have said, both a copy 
and a translation of ‘‘ Edmund Crouchback’s 
Ordinances.” Mr. Jeaffreson assures us that Mr. 
Kelly and himself ‘ were the less prepared for 
such a discovery ” as the original of these Ordin- 
ances, as it was not even known that they had 
ever been made :— 

“That the execution of this remarkable charter 
should have passed from human knowledge is all 
the more surprising, because a copy of the document 
in French and a translation of the same instrument 
into English of the fifteenth century have been 
preserved for many ages in the Leicester Chartulary, 
noticed in my second catalogue,” &e.—P, 404a. 

And he claims, on p. 425, that 
“the recovery [sic] of this chartulary, after a con- 
siderable period of obscurity respecting its places of 

* Appendix to Eighth Report, i. 407a. inh 

t ‘‘ Inquisicio facta...... de denariis qui vocabantur Gouel- 
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erant et capti” (p. 406a), 
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custody, is all the more important as, in addition to 
its comparatively modern French transcript and 
English rendering of Earl Edmund’s charter, it 
affords evidence of divers matters that were un- 
known to Mr. Nichols, the historian of Leicester- 
shire, Mr. Thompson, the historian of Leicester, and 
the many learned antiquaries who have from time 
to time made the Leicester MSS. their special study.” 

Now, as to Mr. Nichols, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that this volume was known to him. 
He translates from it, as from ‘‘a corporation 
book of references” (vol. i. pp. 358-9), the charter 
calendared by Mr. Jeaffreson as aa (p. 421b), 
and he again translates from it, as from ‘‘ the 
corporation book of references” (vol. i. p. 361), 
the charter calendared as bb (p. 421b). He 
does not, it is true, allude to ‘*‘ Edmund Crouch- 
back’s Ordinances,” but possibly he may not 
have formed so exalted an idea of their im- 
portance as does Mr. Jeaffreson, who proclaims 
that these judicial regulations in amendment of 
‘les delays de la curt de portemannemot de 
Leycestre” were “for centuries the Great Charter 
of the people of Leicester,” an assertion echoed 
in the text of the Report (p. xvii). This de- 
scription would be surely more suitable to the 
confirmations of ‘‘omnes consuetudines” ob- 
tained by the burgesses from the successive 
earls of the Beaumont line. These charters, 
which the Bishop of Chester has justly styled 
‘*a most interesting series”? (‘Const. Hist.,’ i. 
409), were translated by Mr. Thompson in his 
‘Essay,’ from this very volume, but are merely 
calendared by Mr. Jeaffreson. 

This brings us to Mr. Thompson. In addition 
to the paragraph quoted above, Mr. Jeaffreson, 
after dismissing Mr. Nichols, asserts that 
“the same may be said of Mr. Thompson, who 
had never seen the Borough Chartulary (‘the 
Vellum Book’) when he published his history of 
Leicester, and who, dying shortly after the publica- 
tion of that work, passed from the world...... without 
having ever read a single line of the Great Charter of 
Leicester, sealed A.D. 1277, by Edmund Crouchback.” 
—P. 404a. 

But, so far from ‘‘dying” shortly after that 
event (1849), Mr. Thompson was led, two years 
later, by the rediscovery of this very chartulary 
(which would seem to have ‘‘ gone a-missing” 
after 1815, the date of Mr. Nichols’s work), to 
publish three papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
on ‘The Municipal Franchises of the Middle 
Ages, illustrated by Documents fromthe Archives 
of Leicester.’ In these he explains that 

“an ancient book, which contains many curious 
entries relative to the municipal customs of the time, 
has recently been lent to me for examination, after 
having lain rather strangely in concealment for 
many years.”* 

He also alludes to it as ‘‘the ancient vellum 
book already referred to.”+ From it, inter alia, 
he gives in extenso the important agreement of 
1281 (calendared v by Mr. Jeafireson), and 
above all he prints the old English translation 
of the Ordinances themselves, as Mr. Jeaffreson 
has now done on pp. 423-4. Thus was their 
existence made known no less than thirty years 
before Mr. Jeaffreson announced it to the world. 
Moreover, his ‘Essay on Municipal History,’ 
published in 1867, was largely based on this 
same chartulary. He refers to it over and over 
again as ‘‘the vellum book of borough charters, 
laws of portmannemote, &c.” (p. 50), ‘‘an 
ancient vellum book now preserved in the 
muniment room in Leicester, entitled ‘ Borough 
Charters,’ ‘Laws of the Portmanmote,’ &c.” 
(p. 38), &c. (cf. pp. 46, 50). And here again he 
devotes some pages to a discussion on ‘‘ Edmund 
Crouchback’s Ordinances” (pp. 65-68), which 
had, according to Mr. Jeaffreson, until his own 
discovery, ‘‘ passed from human knowledge.” 

It will thus be seen that if the reports of the 
Commission are to retain the confidence of the 
public, an explanation of some sort is urgently 
demanded. It is the strangest part of the whole 
matter that Mr. Jeaffreson associates with him- 
self in his ‘‘ discoveries ” his ‘‘ cordial coadjutor 





* Gentlemin's Magazine, March, 1851 (i, 260-1). 
t 16., June, 1851 (i. 598), 








$s 
Mr. Kelly, F.S.A.,” whom he describes as hari, 
been Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘ comrade in historieg] 
service,” and to whose assistance, indeed Mr 
Thompson alludes. Did Mr. Kelly, as a Lei. 
cester antiquary, never hear of that ‘ Esay on 
Municipal History,’ largely based on Leinestey 
archives, and brought out at Leicester in 186) 
by his friend Mr. Thompson? For in that yejj. 
known treatise there has been available, x 
have shown, for many years past the histori] 
information afforded by the “ discoveries” 
triumphantly announced in the Report of th, 
Historical MSS. Commission. J. H. Rovyp, 


P.S.—I have confined myself in this letter to 
the matter of Mr. Jeaffreson’s discoveries, but ] 
am also prepared to examine his comments op 
them, and, while showing how, like his prede. 
cessors, he has been completely misled by them 
to explain their hitherto unsuspected, but un. 
questionable and most instructive teaching. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 

To persons of a hopeful temperament, nothin 
seems easier than the preparation of an exhibi- 
tion. First get your space, then publish a grandilo. 
quent programine ; a large number of enter. 
prising people will send something more or legs 
cognate to the undertaking, and, lo! you have 
an exhibition. Now this haphazard manner of 
doing things may answer very well when biscuits, 
beer, cheeses, and hams are intended to form 
a show ; but when it comes to an exposition of 
educational systems there is need of some pre- 
siding spirit who should have a very clear idea of 
order and arrangement. Of what does the English 
Educational Section consist? An ill-arranged 
collection of school furniture, apparatus, and 
books used by a few school boards, and a large 
number of school-books and appliances from 
various publishers, many of them good, some 
excellent, but not arranged in harmony with any 
leading idea. Contrast this with the Belgian 
Section—of which we have already spoken—or 
that of the French, and what a diffzrence will be 
found! Elementary education in France may be 
said to have a double representation in the City 
and Guilds of London Institute ; for, by theside 
of the collection framed under the direction of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, the Brothers of the Christian Schools also 
contribute a remarkable and valuable collection, 
and it is to be hoped that our school boards and 
school managers will do their utmost to help 
their teachers to visit these most interesting and 
suggestive collections. They are in the charge 
of accomplished and courteous gentlemen, who, 
besides a complete acquaintance with the systems 
prevailing in France, have considerable know- 
ledge of the public elementary education of 
England. M. Buisson, of the French Court, and 
Brother Noah, of the Christian Brothers, are 
untiring in their endeavours to be of service to 
visitors. 

It is quite certain that under the Re- 
public there is a keen and generous desire for 
the spread of elementary education. We gather 
from the official reports, which are easily ac- 
cessible in the rooms, that in 1882-3 the vote in 
aid from the public exchequer was 94,000,000 fr.; 
that in the primary schools, which numbered 
64,000, there were 4,500,000 children, taught 
by a staff of teachers amounting to 93,000. 
This immense organization is supplemented by 
the schools of the Christian Brothers, which in 
France and its colonies number 953. Eight 
thousand Brothers teach in these schools, which 
have 250,000 pupils. Of course a complete 
estimate of the work and influence of a school 
can be formed only when the classes are seen at 
work, when the methods of the teachers can be 
witnessed in practice, and when the tone and 
general intelligence of the children can be tested. 
Nevertheless, enough is shown here to permit of 
a tolerably accurate judgment being formed. 
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Three leading ideas animated the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in arranging the exhibi- 
tion. The first aims at setting forth the law 
relating to education—what the State desires 
and what it offers; the second endeavours 
to show by what methods and machinery it 
tries to carry out its ideal ; and the third 
shows in abundant specimens the actual work 
of the scholars themselves. When the French 
Ministry decided to be represented, sets of 

ers were drawn up and sent from the Bureau 
to three schools in every department. The 
children were examined in orthography, com- 
position, arithmetic, and drawing simultaneously, 
and the whole of their papers have been sent 
over for the inspection of visitors. 

Educationists are agreed everywhere of the 
great importance of properly grading the children, 
in elementary schools especially, where it is im- 

ssible to maintain a large staff of teachers. In 
this the French seem to achieve much success, 
and the secret lies in the excellence of their 
infant schools, or, as they are admirably named, 
feoles Maternelles. The infant school receives 
the children at two years of age and keeps them 
till seven. It aims not so much to impart book 
knowledge as it does to cultivate the child’s 
senses—to make it bright, inquiring, methodical, 
and more pleased to be at school than anywhere 
else. It is in these schools that the ideas of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel have been adopted con 
amore, and the beautiful kindergarten work of 
these tiny French fingers will astonish those 
amongst our own teachers who have never 
troubled themselves to inquire into the methods 
of these great benefactors. Thoroughly well 
trained, the child steps at seven into the Primary 
School, which is divided into three courses— 
the elementary, for children up to nine; the 
middle, for those up to eleven (at which age a 
child can obtain the certificat d'études, and be 
thereby exempted from compulsory attendance) ; 
and the superior, for scholars up to thirteen. 
Thus thoroughly graded, we do not find a few 
scholars doing exceptionally well out of a large 
number of dunces, but the standard generally 
reached is high, as any one who opens the 
portfolios of examination papers will see. 
Of course nearly all depends on the quali- 
fications and fitness of the teacher, and here 
the ideas of La Salle, who founded the Society 
of the Brothers of Christian Schools in 1698, 
have had a marked influence on all the ele- 
mentary schools of France. It is true that 
while the Brothers’ schools teach the Catholic 
religion (providing, however, for the with- 
drawal of objectors and for the relegation of 
religious instruction to the opening and closing 
of the schools), the State communal schools 
are secular; but the cardinal doctrine of La 
Salle, that the teacher should be trained for 
his work, that he should be peculiarly fitted 
to teach and animate the young, and that he 
should be regarded with respect and honour, has 
been adopted by the State. No person can teach 
in a public elementary school in France without 
certificate from the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. The training college, therefore, forms a 
great feature in the French system. Every de- 
partment of France has at least one, and some 
excellent work of the students, consisting of 
essays and exercises on the methods of teaching 
various subjects, is shown. 

To the English visitor perhaps the most 
striking feature of this section is the re- 
markable success which has attended the in- 
troduction of technical instruction into the 
schools, It is especially noteworthy in the 
schools of the Christian Brothers, who show 
work from the agricultural school at Beauvais, 
the silk school of La Salle at Lyons, and several 
other schools. It is not possible to dwell in de- 
tail on the numerous objects exhibited, but we 
must mention with cordial approval the beautiful 
reproductions, mainly from the antique, lent by 
the sub-committee for the Beaux-Arts. They 
are granted by the Ministry to the different 





training schools simply because they are beau- 
tiful and may elevate and inspire the taste of 
the students. We must also call attention to 
the school museums, some of which are granted 
from the central bureau and others arranged by 
the teachers and scholars. The well-chosen 
books, twenty-five in number, amongst which 
we note translations of ‘Gulliver’ and ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ to form the nucleus of a school lending 
library, also deserve mention. We have no 
hesitation in saying that an excellent and 
scientifically arranged educational collection is 
provided here. It ought to do two things. It 
ought to show how much can and should be 
done in our own elementary schools in the 
nature of technical instruction, and it should 
prove to those who have been jealous of “‘ over- 
educating ” the children of the poor that our 
neighbours are grudging nothing to fit their 
working classes to compete with our own. 








SHAKSPEARE’S WARWICKSHIRE. 


WueEn Mr. J. O. Halliwell, now Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, published his ‘Life of Shakespeare’ 
(London, J. R. Smith, 1848), he concluded his 
preface in these words :— 

“Perhaps I may be permitted to allude to the 
many new facts published in this volume, as evidences 
of a reasonable confidence in the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of our English archives, a belief in hidden 
stores of knowledge which destroys all reliance on 
the finality of previous enquiries, leading us to 
trust to no examinations but our own. Entertaining 
this belief to its fullest extent, and feeling confident 
our discoveries are not yet at an end, I venture to 
suggest the propriety of the manuscripts belonging 
to ourancient families, especially those in Warwick- 
shire, being searched for information relating to the 
poet. Need I add for one how gratefully I should 
receive any communication on the subject, or how 
willingly my services would be rendered in such a 
cause ?”’ 

A generation has passed since this was written. 
We have in the ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare’ (London, Longmans, 1883) the matured 
experience of a lifelong research into every 
known document and probable repository of 
some written memoranda which would throw 
some light not only on the life and career of the 
poet. but also of the circumstances of the time 
which saw his birth. It has been my privi- 
lege and my pleasure to explore and collect 
all that bore on the internal life and history 
of Warwickshire, and I wonder that the follow- 
ing extracts from a contemporary manuscript, 
written in the very year tliat Shakspeare was 
born, have not been previously published, as 
they have been seen by more than one War- 
wickshire antiquary. These extracts are taken 
from a book of accompts preserved at Compton 
Verney House, the seat of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, which is situated some six or seven miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon, Charlecote lying mid- 
way between. The MS. is entitled ‘‘The Boke 
of the Charges of Compton House from the Feast 
of All Sayntes, 1562 (4th Elizabeth)”; and lower 
in the title is added: ‘‘ From the fryst of Aprel, 
1563. Counteable by my Lady.” 

There is internal evidence that the book was 
kept by Jane, the wife of Mr. George Verney, 
and third daughter of William Lucy, of Charle- 
cote, by Ann, his wife, and consequently sister 
to Sir Thomas Lucy, whose name in connexion 
with Shakspeare’s alleged deer-stealing escapade, 
and as the prototype of Justice Shallow, is 
so well known. It may be remarked that 
the father of Mr. George Verney was alive at 
this time, for he served the office of High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire in the fourth year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and there are entries re- 
lating to the expenses of the assizes at Warwick 
and payments to ‘‘ the geoler.” I have not been 
able to find the exact date when Sir Richard 
Verney was knighted, but the payment of 20s. 
to the ‘‘ Harrold at Arms” and 2s. to ‘the 
messenger that brought the Queen’s Ire.” in- 
dicates that the honour of knighthood was con- 
temporaneous with his appointment as sheriff. 





Sir Richard’s wife, the mother of George Verney, 
was Frances, the daughter of George Ralegh, or 
Raleigh, of Farnborough, in Warwickshire, whose 
estate is now possessed by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Holbeach, and is remarkable for being the site 
of Prince Rupert’s headquarters on the night 
previous to the battle of Edgehill (October 23rd, 
1642). A sister of Sir Richard Verney’s had 
married Sir John Conway of Arrow, whose 
family the present Marquess of Hertford repre- 
sents. The Peto family, who resided in the 
neighbouring parish of Chesterton, were then 
represented by Humphry Peto, who had married 
Anna, the daughter of Basil Feilding, of Newn- 
ham Paddox. Their estates are now in the 
possession of the Verney family. 

The most interesting item which bears on 
Shakspeare is, ‘‘ Received of the Wollman for 
30 todd of Woll, 27/.”—an item which may refer 
to John Shakspeare, the father of the poet. We 
have, too, the earliest mention of players in the 
county of Warwick. On the 13th of May, 1563, 
an entry of 5s. occurs as paid ‘‘ to the players of 
Coventry.” On St. ‘‘ Steven’s” Day, 1564, the 
year Shakspeare was born, a sum of 4s, was 
given to the players, and ‘‘Given to the ‘gogler’” 
on Christmas, 12d.” ; “Given to the players on 
Childermes [sic] Day, 3s. 4/.”; and on the 30th 
of December, 20d. Throughout the accounts are 
sums paid to ‘“‘mewsysons.” One was paid at 
Farmebroghe on “ St. John’s day in the Crysmas, 
8d.”; on New Year's Day, 2s. Another on the 26th 
of April (!) gave to ‘‘ Evetts the mynstrel, 12d.”; 
and on the 4th of July, ‘To Mr. Rainsforth’s 
musicions, 2s.” 

There are evidences throughout of the im- 
portance attached to the office of High Sheriff : 
‘*The carear for letters to London, 4d.”; ‘* To 
by hony against the ’Sysses, 20d.”; ‘ A h* of 
wyne, 40s.” Paid to the “imbrotherers” on 
the 4th of April for ‘‘ bages and badges,” 31. 12s, 
On the 2lst of June, 3s. 4d. was paid to 
the Queen’s “‘ parssevante.” Fish was bought 
for the assizes, and 10l. paid to Newballe, of 
Warwick, ‘‘ to bestow at the Assizes.” ‘‘ Weav- 
ing 20 elnes of Broade clothe, 8s.” ‘To the 
walker for walkynge the same, 63. 4d.” (The 
price for spinning wool was 2d. per lb., and 
weaving kersey, 2d. per ell. The income of 
‘* Bottom the Weaver” was, therefore, but 
small.) ‘‘A hogshead of wyne, 3l. 13s, 4d.” 
“ Watched blew cloth” at 7s. 4d. per yard given 
out for the liveries of thirty three persons, 
amongst whom is Bartliet, ‘‘the Vicycion,” “a 
cote clothe.” 

I may also note a payment of 12d. to “ Blyke 
the bone-setter,” and a family of noted “ bone- 
setters” have remained in the county till the 
present day. The ‘‘ barber chirurgeons ” were 
evidently unknown. The barbers had other 
avocations. The plague, as is well known, broke 
out at Stratford the year William Shakspeare 
was born and there is anitem, “To the Barber 
of Stratford, 6s ,’ on August 28th, 1564. He, 
like a barber of Warwick, was also a mender of 
nets, an occupation which has been pursued by 
barbers at Evesham, Northampton, and other 
places until the present day. The barber of 
Stratford was a retainer of the Verney family 
by yearly wages and a livery coat. His bill for 
6s. 3d. for packthread, accompanied by the 
following letter, is sewn up in the book of 
accompts :— 

“Also desyaring your worshupp that you will 
stand so good M‘' unto me for my quartars wayges 
wch paste and for my cote clothe, for god hath 
vysyted our towne that wye nowe can take no 
monney at all, nor I wyll not presume to come 
to your worshupp’s house as lonnge as_ the 
sekness dothe laste. Also knoying your worshups 
pleasure whether your kyepar shall Jaye out your 
nettes, and bryng them forthe, and 1 will mend 
them whyere you shall appoynte me, for the truthe 
is so, God be praysed, that the strete whyere I dyell 
is not fecklyd, nor on parson dyssesyd in the strete, 
nor I myself do not, nor wyll not stir out of the 
stret by the grace of God.” 

These accompts give us an insight alike into 
the cost of education and the amusements of 
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the squires of the Elizabethan period. We have 
entries : ‘‘To Master Verney when he went to 
Mr. Gibbses, 30s. ; to Lavender by Croker, for 
John Verney’s borde, 3/. 6s. 8d.; to John 
Verney when he went to scole to by bowes 
and arrows, 12d.; John Verney, to buy him a 
bowe, 12d.; paid to the scholemaster that 
techeth Mt John and Richard, 20s.; paid to 
Mr John Verney to bye them bowes, arrowes, 
and a sachell, 2s. 6d.; to M' Verney on New 
Year’s Day at Cards, 2s.; for 2 gerthers for M* 
Verney, 6d. ; arrowes, 15d.; boltes for a long 
bow, 8d.; the chowlenge glove for M* Verney, 
6d.; bowes, arrowes, and bowstring, 13d.; to M* 
Vernay on the same day that he did play at 
bowles with Walter (16th May), 30s. Sunday, 
30th of May, 1563 (Whytte Sunday), for ij pare 
cardes to play w" all, 6d.” 

Nor are the prices paid for provisions less 
interesting. Butter was 24d. per lb. and 8d. 
per quart(?); a quarter of beef with the offal, 5s.; 
a pottle of sack (shade of Falstaff!), 12d.; a 
**gawne bottle” (see Stratford Chamberlain’s 
accounts), 8d.; one quarter of fresh ‘* saumon,” 
8d.; ‘‘2 hundrethe of oysterers, 8d."’; mustard 
seed, 8d. per quart; ‘‘whyte salt, 1s. 8d. per 
stryke”; ‘£18 chykens, 4s. 5d.” ; ‘‘a bottle of 
malvesey, 21d.” ; green geese in April, 4d. 
each ; pigeons, 10d. a dozen ; ‘‘sope, 4d. a lb.”; 
oatmeal, 4s. per ‘‘stryke”; pepper, 3s. 2d. per 
Ib.; raisins, 24d.; prunes, 24d.; a bottle of 
‘* whyte wyne,” 2s, 4d.; rye, 4s.; barley, 2s. 2d.; 
wheat, 3s. 7d. per ‘‘ stryke” in July, 1563; ‘‘a 
galland and a half of Renysh wyne, 3s. 3d.”; 
sugar, 16d. per lb. (this is the same price as 
that paid by the Stratford Corporation in 1577) ; 
geese in October, 8d. each ; larks, 67. a dozen ; 
2 woodcocks, 7d.; ‘a gawne of whight wine 
and a gaune of claret wyne, 2s. 8d.”; ‘fa h® 
of wyne, 40s.”; ‘‘a stryke of hempe seede, 
2s. 4d.”; ‘‘a barrell of whytt herynge, 22s.”; a 
salt salmon, 8s. On the 29th of August, 1564, 
2 cockerell chickens, 6d.; half a dozen little 
chickens, 12d. 

The payments made to the farm and domestic 
servants as well as to the artisans employed are 
duly noted, and throw considerable light on the 
rate of wages paid at the time. Amongst these 
items are, ‘‘makyne 600 Furse Kedes [faggots], 
4s, 6d.”; ‘A woman for gatheryne 14 lode of 
stone, 21d.”; “‘ The nett knytters for nine days 
work, 3s.”; ‘2 women weeding nine acres of 
barley, 2s. 4d.”; ‘‘ Large’s wife [Large is a com- 
mon surname now in Warwickshire] making 8 
quarter of Mault, 2s. 8d.”; ‘‘To a Smith [inter 
alia] for transletynge of 4 locks and 4 keyes, 
16d.” On June 7th, 9s. was paid to ‘‘ 9 sherers 
of shepe ”; building a wall 30 perch, 30s.; a 
workman burning a limekiln, 8d. a day, and 
his man, 6d.; ‘‘ Hyndes’” wages one quarter, 
1 at 13s. 4d, 2 at 10s., 7 at 6s. 8d., 2 at 5s., 
and the miller 11s. 8d.; ‘‘ Mayden” and women 
servants, 3 at 3s. There is an item, ‘‘ Paid for 
mendyng of a lock and makyng of a new key for 
the chapell dore at Kyngston, 4d.” Kingston 
is known as Little Chesterton, and the estate 
was alienated more than once to the junior 
branches of the Verney family. 

The internal economy of the household is 
marked by 2 knots of laces; for rushes, 12d.; 
and in another item: ‘‘For rushes for the 
gallerey, 2s.; 2 dozen trenchers, 6d.; 1 doz. of 
Besoms, 4d.; Dressenge of one gown for M™ 
John, 12d.; pair of shoes for my Lady, 12d.; 
Fender hokes for the grett chambre, 20d.; one 
skaine of Redeselke, 2d.; paid for the chymny 
plat in the p’ler, 12d.” A butcher’s bill includes 
**byff for the haulkes.” A dozen of “ treane” 
dishes, 6d. 

The mistress of the household was open- 
handed as well as hospitable. We find her 
giving away at Farmebroghe, where she spent 
the Christmas holidays in 1562, apart from the 
“mewcysons” before mentioned : ‘‘ Tomy brother 
Brooke’s man, 20d.; to the Harfynder [? hare- 
finder], 12d.” On New Year’s Day: ‘‘ To the 
Buttler, 20d.; Elnor Roydon, 3s, 4d.; my cosyn 





Margaret Rawley, 3s. 4d.; the Cook, 23.; 
Andrew Stele, 3s.; my cosyn George Rawley, 
3s. 4d.; my cosyn Margaret Rawley, 20d.; M* 
Norwood, 8d.; my cosyn Esay, 6d.; my cosyn 
Mary, 4d.; Thomas Taylor for bringynge a swan, 
12d.; my godsone Frances Gibbes, 6d.; S 
Robart the Fawkner, 2s.; paid to the woman 
of Warr. for New Yer’s gyfts bought, 24s.; to 
the same woman for canvass and fustyon, 20s.; 
the parson of Lythorne [a neighbouring 
parish, the incumbent of which is at present a 
Verney], 4d.; an Easter due to one man who 
came from my sister Stevens [?], 6d.; my 
cosyn Conway’s man, 12d.; a poor body, 4d.; 
three poor folks, 12d.; my brother Lucyes 
man, 12d.” ‘‘ October 6, 1563. Received of my 
husband, 61. Paid to Mt Newport for the 
chrystenynge of M' Pettoes son’s, 6s. 8d. [Mr. 
Newport’s name does not appear amongst the 
list of local incumbents]; sent to Dorothy Verney, 
20s.; to my cosyn Sir John Conway, 10/1. Tomy 
brother Peter Vernay’s man in reward, 4s., on 
Whit Sunday, 1563.” There are numerous 
other particulars relating to payments of rent, 
which need not be given here. 

I may mention that the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts in many of the neighbouring parishes 
throw great light on the changes that were 
taking place and on the customs of the time. 
Of these, in the words of the drawer, Francis, 
** Anon, anon, sir.” 

J. Tom Burcsss, F.S.A. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. THEODORE WALROND, O.B., has under- 
taken to write the life of Dean Stanley. Both 
Sir George Grove and the present Dean of 
Westminster find that the calls on their time 
are so many that they have had to decline 
the task. 


Vernon Lex, whose collection of essays 
styled ‘Euphorion’ has proved a great 
success, is going to publish a three-volume 
novel next October through Messrs. Black- 
wood. It will be called ‘Miss Brown: a 
Story of Esthetic Life.’ 


Ir was announced in ‘Literary Gossip” 
that Mr. Thomas Purnell would probably edit 
a selection of the letters addressed to him by 
the late C. R. Newman, of Tenby, under 
the title ‘Letters of a Recluse.’ This now 
is doubtful as the correspondence has passed 
from Mr. Purnell to Cardinal Newman. 


In compliance with the desire of the Royal 
Historical Society, Miss Frere has under- 
taken to publish in its Journal a memoir of 
her father. The first portion will appear in 
the November Journal, and will be founded 
on documents in possession of the family. 
There is a fitness in this tribute, for Sir 
Bartle Frere, among the objects he had at 
heart, was most desirous to promote the 
study of the philosophy of history, more 
particularly in relation to India and our 
great possessions. Although he had only 
commenced his labours, others are now 
engaged in this work, and it is to be hoped 
will prosecute it successfully. 


Mr. G. ManvititE Fenn is writing a new 


serial story, entitled ‘ Double Cunning,’ for 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 





Messrs. TRUBNER are going to issue an 
illustrated edition of Mr. Arnold’s ‘Light | 
of Asia.’ It is proposed that the illustrations 
shall be taken from photographs of Bud- | 
dhist sculptures found in ancient ruins in 
Yusufzai (Gandhara) in the Panjab, the 
Stupa of Bharhut in Nagode, the Sanchi | 
(Bhilsa) and Amravati (Bombay) topes, the | 
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cave temples of Ajanta in the domiaaie 
the Nizam, and in other parts of India 
these ruins have been found frog time 
time sculptures and frescoes which hey 
been supposed to illustrate scenes in the lif 
of Gotama Buddha. 


Axout the Conference on Education whig 
has been going on this week at the Health 
Exhibition we shall have more to say iy ow 
next number. On the whole, the meet 




































































































































































































































have been a great success. Lord Reg if Mr. 
address was particularly good. On Thuy. Histo 
day an important subject was brought fy. — 
ward by Sir George Young—the conversig, B SUPP 
of the University of London from an the - 
examining into a teaching body. There ay ag 
many obstacles in the way, but there jg y, ing 
doubt that the feeling in favour of th TH 
movement is growing. Many of the mog § Lewis 
distinguished members of the medical pro 2g 4 
fession have signified their approval of th, accom 
idea. TH 

Ir is curious that only one head master of B the ‘ 
a public school has cared to attend the meg. B condi 
ings. Several German savants have founi B be pe 
their way over, although the Germa Tx 
Government has declined to take any shan § pame 
in the proceedings. vigse 

Mr. Henry Frownpe, of the Oxfor — 27th 
University Press, has in preparation ‘Th — th 
Annual Sunday Service-Book of the Church § POP" 
of England’ for 1885. It is proposed to § te 
publish the book from year to year, making her | 
the arrangement of the Book of Commn maid 
Prayer consecutive, thus simplifying it for W 
the use of worshippers. in hi 
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Tue council of the recently formed National 
Chess Association is expected during the 
autumn to draw up a code of regulations 
for the guidance of the new body, which 
will doubtless be submitted to the notice 
of English players before they are finally 
adopted. We understand that a proposal 
will be made to adopt one of the existing 
chess periodicals, or to establish a new one, 
as the organ of the Association. 










































































































A Frew of the Abertarff relics, the sale of tT 
which began at Inverness on Wednesday of 0. 
this week, may be mentioned. Of Simon, and 
Lord Lovat, there were a bust in plaster of § 8 
the year 1745, and a plaster cast of his fae § = 
taken after his execution in the next year; 
there were also wax casts of Lady Lovat and 
of Simon’s youngest daughter; with various 
portraits of Lord Lovat at different periods Hos 
of his life, a half-length oil portrait of Flora E 
Macdonald, and a picture of Frederick the g 
Great, presented by Marshal Keith to the § Tm 
Hon. Arch. Fraser. Other articles of in § can 
terest in connexion with Lord Lovat were § Mo 
his massive walking-stick, a pair of pistols § Lo 
presented by the French king, the watch he § an 
wore (by a French maker), a silver tankard § int 
adorned with the ducal coronet with which § pa 
he was to be rewarded, and an old oak chest § acc 
furnished liberally with secret drawers. of 

WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. ho 
Robert Dyer, a partner in Messrs. Long- a 
man’s. He was apprenticed, after the old of 
fashion, in January, 1834, paying, it 3 in 
understood, a fee of three hundred guineas. a 
This habit has so completely died out that, th 
now that Mr. Dyer is dead, there is only ho 

one gentleman connected with the firm who a 
was apprenticed in the orthodox manner. In ti 





1854 he became the country traveller of the 
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made himself very popular. On 
gpk in 1865, of Mr. Roberts, who 
had himself succeeded Mr. Thomas Brown, 
Mr. Dyer undertook the management of the 
fnancial part of the business. Mr. Dyer had 
for some time been in failing health, but 
he continued to be in his place in the Row 
till the middle of June. He will be buried 
to-day (Saturday) at Hampstead, at 1 
o'clock. 

Mr. A. H. Mrxzar, the author of Br 

i of Rob Roy,’ is preparing a secon 
ony records of fet Scottish. trials, 
supplementary to that already compiled by 
the same writer. In the new collection an 
account will be given of the trials consequent 
on the rebellion of 1745. 

Tne death is announced of Mr. J. D. 
Lewis, who published some eleven years 
ago an excellent prose version of Juvenal, 
accompanied by good notes. 

Tux University of Heidelberg has declined 
the offer of 100,000 marks because of a 
condition accompanying it that ladies should 
be permitted to study at the university. 


Tue patriotic poetess ‘‘ Anna,” whose real 
name was Madame Anna Kristiane Lud- 
vigsen, died at Tinglev, in Denmark, on the 
97th ult., at the age of ninety. Her songs 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question were 
popular with hundreds who had no idea that 
their author was a retired old lady living on 
her estate in the south of Jutland. Her 
maiden name was Lauterup. 


We regret to hear of the sudden death, 
in his sixty-third year, of Mr.G. F. Pardon. 
He started in life in the employment of Mr. 
Stevens, the printer of the Family Herald. 
His first book was called ‘ Faces in the Fire.’ 
Subsequently he took the pseudonym of 
Capt. Crawley, and wrote many treatises on 
games and sports, the chief of which was 
‘The Billiard Book.’ He was a warm- 
hearted man, and, though never rich, 
was ever willing to assist any struggling 
author. 

Tue death is also announced of the Rev. 
C. E. B. Reed, the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the bio- 
grapher of his father, Sir Charles Reed. 








SCIENCE 


me 


Hospital Construction and Management. By 
Frederick J. Mouat, M.D., and H. Saxon 
Snell. 2 parts. (Churchill.) 


Tus elaborate work is now finished, and we 
can, therefore, review it in some detail. Dr. 
Mouat is one of the medical inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, and Mr. Snell is 
an architect who has had a large experience 
in the construction of hospitals. Mr. Snell’s 
part of the book consists of a series of lucid 
accounts of the structure, materials, and cost 
of ten modern British hospitals, and of 
nearly thirty recently constructed foreign 
hospitals. These accounts give full informa- 
tion on all important points, such as size 
of wards, bed space, windows, floors, warm- 
ing, ventilation, drainage, and lighting, 
and they are accompanied by engravings of 
the ground plan and elevation of each 
hospital. No previously published book 
contains such a quantity of useful informa- 
ion on the subject. It may safely be 








asserted that none of the structures described 
has proved perfect, and that each new 
hospital is to be regarded as an experimert 
teaching what to avoid as well as what to 
do. Continued progress can only be made 
by the careful record of successive experi- 
ments with their results, and the present 
book is therefore one which nobody con- 
cerned in the planning of a hospital should 
leave unread. The subject, indeed, has a 
much wider interest, for, besides its imme- 
diate purpose, hospitui structure is a guide 
to the structure of ordinary dwellings, a 
great experimental test of the healthiness of 
particular plans and particular materials. 
Non-absorbent, easily cleaned internal walls, 
for example, are sought for by hospital 
architects, and should be used by every 
builder of a house. 

Dr. Mouat’s part of the work is partly 
historical and partly controversial. The 
historical part is by no means exact. Dr. 
Mouat says, for instance, ‘‘The present 
system of treatment of disease in public 
institutions in this country has not yet been 
two centuries in existence’; but in the 
printed works of Clowes, surgeon to Queen 
Elizabeth, and later in those of Dr. Edward 
Browne and of Dr. Pitt, a full account is 
to be found of the London hospital system 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which shows that, allowing for modern 
growth, it was identical with the present 
system. 

The general rules drawn up by Harvey 
for regulating the admission of patients to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are thoroughly 
sound, and contain the principles which 
guide that hospital and many others at 
this day with regard to the kind of 
patients who ought to be admitted. 
The account given of medizeval hospitals 
would have been better left out. It is 
historically worthless; the learning of 
Sprengel, who is quoted, did not extend to 
English manuscript authorities, and Dr. 
Mouat has made no original investigations 
into this part of the medical history of the 
Middle Ages. Even in a later period his 
historical information is inexact. He has 
only heard of Dr. Brocklesby, the friend 
and schoolfellow of Burke and the physician 
of Johnson, through a modern medical 
publication. Brocklesby speaks in the 
strongest terms of the incompetence of the 
army surgeons of his day and of the import- 
ance of having physicians to regulate the 
sanitation and medical practice of the army ; 
yet Dr. Mouat speaks of him as “‘ an English 
military surgeon.” It is worth while to 
quote Dr. Brocklesby’s own note to his 
remarks on the difference between the illi- 
terate surgeons and the learned physicians 
of his time. He says :— 


‘‘A Ranby, a Hawkins, a Middleton, a 
Gataker, besides some others, particularly 
gentlemen educated as several are in North 
Britain, deserve to be excepted from the above 
strictures, which are not meant against any indi 
viduals, but to explain why our surgeons in 
general prove very bad practitioners of physick, 
whenever they arrogate to themselves so un- 
warrantable a licence in a subject they are very 
unlikely to understand.” 


Sir William Petty’s valuable remarks on 
the London hospitals and on those of Paris, 
in the ‘ Political Arithmetic,’ are not even 
mentioned. 


Dr. Mouat is in favour of revolutionizing 
the present hospitals of London, and placing 
them under some form of government con- 
trol; but the account which he gives of the 
hospitals of Paris, where such a centralized 
system prevails, shows that it has defects 
which would probably be intolerable to the 
English public. Paid officials seem to be the 
chief gainers by the system, and it yields no 
real advantages either to the poor patients 
or to their honorary medical attendants. It 
is not even demonstrated that less money 
would be expended in proportion to work 
done. Dr. Mouat has brought back from 
India, where he held several important 
medical offices, the idea that all that is 
wanted to set right hospital arrange- 
ments and medical education is govern- 
ment interference. The history of these 
subjects in England shows that inde- 
pendent and individual exertion has pro- 
duced a steady and well-grounded improve- 
ment in hospitals, in nursing, and in 
medical training such as is not to be found 
in an equal degree in any of those European 
countries where the State initiates every 
change and lays down a uniform plan for 
every medical institution. Since the best in 
everything is yet a long way from discovery, 
the variety which prevails in England tends 
to the more rapid discovery of defects and 
establishment of improvements. Discussion 
and publicity have produced in English hos- 
pitals much more frequent alteratious for the 
better than has the centralized rule which 
prevails in France. Dr. Mouat would have 
the central control supervise even the pre- 
scriptions of the physicians. He says: 
‘When occupying the position of Deputy- 
Apothecary - General, in Calcutta, I dis- 
allowed all extravagant indents for drugs ”’; 
and he also states his belief “that the 
therapeutical armoury contains in reality 
but few remedies, either of specific or 
general efficacy.” 

Such passages show how difficult it some- 
times is to apply experience gained in India 
to affairsin England. Parsimonia est magnum 
vectigal, but it may be doubted whether a 
revenue so obtained would be worth the 
difficulties and dangers to patients which 
would arise when the prescriptions and 
appliances of highly trained physicians and 
surgeons were submitted to the supervision 
of a Deputy-Apothecary-General. 








Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring 
and Autumn of 1883. (West, Newman & Co.) 
—This, the fourth report of the committee 
appointed by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for the purpose of ob- 
taining observations at lighthouses and light- 
ships on the migration of birds, has been pub- 
lished unusually early, in readiness for the 
approaching meeting at Montreal, where we 
presume that the abstract will be read by Mr. 
Barrington, one of the compilers of the returns 
for Ireland. The others are, as before, Mr. 
Harvie-Brown for Scotland, Mr. More for Ire- 
land, and Mr. Cordeaux, the secretary, for the 
east coast of England. It is gratifying to find 
that there is no diminution in the interest taken 
by the keepers at the lighthouses and lightships 
on our coasts, and we note that there is an 
increase in the number of the schedules filled in 
and returned from the various stations. It is 
somewhat unfortunate that since these systematic 
observations were commenced comparatively few 
rare birds should have wandered to our coasts, 





for the occurrence of such stragglers would have 
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stimulated the zeal of the compilers. Heligo- 
land, however, retains its pre-eminence for fare 
visitants ; and although it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, in the British Islands, we are only too 
happy to reap the benefit of Mr. Giitke’s keen 
scrutiny in our little possession in the German 
Ocean. Returns from Iceland are a new and 
satisfactory feature in this year’s report. We 
notice several signs of haste in the compilation 
of the records for Scotland ; one paragraph is 
perfectly unintelligible ; and there are several 
errors, such as ‘‘ Charadriade” repeatedly for 
Charadriide, which cannot be attributed to the 
printer. Another mistake, ‘ Podicipidze” (p. 55), 
appears to be owing to an implicit belief in the 
classical knowledge of that member of the com- 
mittee of the British Ornithologists’ Union who 
accepted the main responsibility for the etymo- 
logy of the scientific names in the ‘List of 
British Birds.’ We cannot see how a word formed 
from poder, genitive podicis, and pes, genitive 
pedis, can be anything but Podicipedide; yet, 
strange to say, the word seems to have presented 
a stumbling-block to several other writers, the 
author of the ‘ Birds of Europe’ giving it as 
Podicipitidze, while a distinguished ornithologist 
in the British Museum spells it Podicepitide. 
Both these gentlemen were also members of the 
above committee ! 








MR. MANBY, 

Mr. CuHartes Mansy, who died last week 
in his eighty-first year, has been intimately 
connected with the progress of iron ship- 
building, as well as with the growth of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, to which he was 
appointed secretary in 1839. Mr. Manby filled 
that post till 1858, in which year a testimonial 
of plate, accompanied by a purse of 2,000/., was 
presented to him on resignation. The number 
of the members of the Institution trebled during 
this period, rising from 252 in 1837 to 797 
in 1856. He still, however, gave much time 
to the affairs of the Institution as honorary 
secretary, and in 1876 received a second tes- 
timonial, accompanied by a cheque for 4,000/., 
in recognition of his gratuitous services. Mr. 
Manby was succeeded by Mr. James Forrest, 
as assistant secretary in 1857, and as secre- 
tary in the following year, although Mr. 
Manby’s name is retained as honorary secre- 
tary to the last report of the Council. Under 
the secretaryship of Mr. Forrest the number 
of members of all classes has more than 
quadrupled, the roll of the Institution now 
containing 3588 names, while the annual 
income has risen from 2,016]. in 1856 to 
17,5781. in 1883. Mr. Manby was the builder 
of the first iron steam vessel that ever put to sea. 
It was built at the Horsely Iron Works in 1821 
for the river Seine, and called the Aaron Manby, 
and was also the first vessel of any description 
that ever went direct from London to Paris. 
Mr. Manby has been to the last the London 
agent for the firm of Messrs. Robert Stephen- 
son & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose great 
locomotive factory was established there in 1823, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


PETERMANN’S Mitteilungen publishesa paper by 
Prof. Mohn on the Siberian Polar Sea, in which 
he discusses the observations of the Vega on the 
temperature and salineness of the sea-water. The 
accompanying diagrams show very clearly to 
how large an extent these are affected by the 
warm water of the Siberian rivers. Lieut. 
Hovgaard has supplied an article on the Kara 
Sea, in which he endeavours to prove that the 
quantity of ice in that sea is approximately the 
same year after year, but that it shifts its 
position in accordance with the winds. Prof. 
Fritz, of Ziirich, subjects the floods of the 
Rhine to a searching inquiry. His results are 
highly interesting. He shows that the Rhine 





between Mayence and Bingen is not only | 
gradually being silted up by deposition, but that | 


it also grows shallower in consequence of a 
secular upheaval, of which the frequent earth- 
quakes disturbing that region appear to him 
to be an evidence. A small map of Angra 
Pequena with Herr Liideritz’s factory is given. 
From the notes which accompany it we learn 
that water for men and beasts has to be imported 
from the Cape. The prospects of this settlement 
would not consequently be very bright if it were 
not for the copper mines, which lie about thirty 
miles inland, and are believed to be very pro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Henry F. Blanford’s ‘ Ruinfall Chart of 
India’ (Survey of India Department) embodies 
the observations made at no less than 1,300 
stations, of which 985 are named. The periods 
of observation vary from three to sixty - nine 
years, but Mr. Blanford has taken every proper 
precaution for computing his averages. The 
chart should prove of great use in considering 
irrigation schemes and public works generally. 

Dr. R. von Lendenfeld’s ‘ Der Tasman Glet- 
scher und seine Umgebung,’ published as a sup- 
plement to Petermann’s Mitteilungen, is a most 
substantial addition to our topographical know- 
ledge of New Zealand. The author did not 
succeed, like Mr. Green, in ascending Mount 
Cook, but he explored the glacier to its furthest 
limit, where he ascended the Hochstetter Dome 
and made a careful trigonometrical survey of it. 
His map consequently is a vast improvement 
upon that recently published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society, although un- 
doubtedly subject to some corrections on minor 
points. The description which Dr. von Lenden- 
feld gives of this section of the New Zealand 
glacier world is ample and full of interest. He 
shows himself throughout to be a competent 
observer and lucid expositor. 

Mr. T. Ruddiman Johnston’s ‘Map of the 
River Basin of the Thames,’ scale 24 miles to 
the inch, will prove very serviceable for schools 
and lecture-rooms. The elevation of the ground 
is shown by tints and by contours, drawn at 
intervals of 100 feet. The map is based on a 
similar one published about ten years ago by 
the Ordnance Office. 

Mr. J. Bartholomew’s ‘Reduced Ordnance 
Map of the Isle of Skye,’ on a scale of two miles 
to an inch, will prove a trustworthy guide to 
tourists, and so will his ‘Reduced Ordnance 
Map of Berwickshire and Haddingtonshire.’ 
They are really reductions from the Ordnance 
Survey maps, and differ in this respect from 
obsolete publications laying claim to the same 
authority. 

A Societa di Geografia ed Etnografia has just 
been founded at Turin, with Prof. Guido Cora 
for its president. The transactions of the society 
will appear in that geographer’s Cosmos, a very 
acceptable arrangement. 

‘Introductory Lessons in Geography for 
Standard I.’ (Cassell & Co.) will answer the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 

We are in receipt of Standards III. and IV. 
of ‘ Chambers’s Geographical Reader.’ 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue meteoroids called from their radiant 
Perseids are due in the present week, par- 
ticularly about the end of it. Owing to the 
moon being only a little past the full, the occa- 
sion is not very favourable, though some 
meteors will doubtless be seen. This stream is 
now well known to follow in the wake of the third 
comet of 1862, which was computed to be moving 
in an elliptic orbit with a period of about 124 
years, but does not seem to have been observed 
at any previous return. The comet, however 
(that of 1866), which is connected with the 
Leonids or November meteors, has been shown, 
with great probability, by Dr. Hind (see his 
paper on the subject in the Monthly Notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for November, 
1872, vol. xxxiii. p. 48) to be identical with one 
observed by the Chinese in the year 1366, 
exactly five hundred years before ; so that, if 








the identity be accepted, thirteen interme 


returns of the comet must have taken 
without being seen. 
give an account of a comet observed fiye 
years before that, at a time correspo 
January and February in the year 8@g 
Dr. Hind thinks was probably an appari 









tion g 


| thesame body. Brilliant displays of the Noven, 
868 and 


ber meteors were seen both in the years 


1366. This year no great number of these 


be expected, but the occasion will be favourably 
for their observation on account of the abseny 
of moonlight at the time. With regard to thy 
Perseids, or August meteors, which are Mote 
uniformly distributed than the Leonids, or thoy 
of November, it is now known that the ting 


of their appearance lasts for many days, thoy 


they are usually most numerous from August }j 
Prof. Lewis Swift, of the Wame 
Observatory, Rochester, N.Y., writes in ty 
Sidereal Messenger for June: ‘‘ For the last thre, 
or four years I have noticed that this celebrate 
shower has commenced on July 21-22, and om. 
tinued until August 10-11, ending abruptly ¢ 
The Perseids have some pecu. 
liar characteristics which distinguish them froy 
all others, so that, almost without exception, it 
can be decided from their appearance whethe 
they belong to that radiant or not. They an 
neither very large nor bright, but their visible 
paths are unusually long, and appear to mow 


to 11th. 


the latter date. 


at about the same velocity.” 


Elements of Barnard’s comet which have bee 
calculated by Mr. 8. C. Chandler, jun, of Hy. 
vard College, U.S., show that it will be in per. 
helion about the 17th inst., at the distance fron 
the sun of 1°405 in terms of the earth’s meg 
Its motion in declination is now vey 
slowly towards the north, and its place for t 
morrow (August 10th) at Greenwich midnight, 
R.A. 16" 55", N.P.D. 126° 52’ ; for next Thorn. 


distance. 


day (August 14th), R.A. 17" 9™, N.P.D. 126°3 


The comet’s brightness is already slowly diminish. 


ing, and, taking into account its position, it 
not likely that it will become visible at all 


any part of England. Observing it at Algies 


on the 23rd of July, M. Trépied describes it 
‘*a nebulosity without a tail, but having 
central condensation.” 


In the third paragraph of our “ Notes” for 
last week, line 23, for “stellar week” real 


stellar work.” 





THE HEALTH EXHIBITION : SANITARY AND 
INSANITARY HOUSES. 


In our issue of April 5th we expressed a hop 
that means might be found to defray the ex 
pense of erecting two full-sized models of houses, 
showing good and bad sanitary arrangements 
The typical houses 
are erected, and a ‘Guide’ is in type, and wil 
probably be in the hands of the public whe 


This has now been done. 


this note is published. 


The first floor of each house has been omitted, 
and the ordinary positions of the staircases have 
been changed in order to facilitate the circule 
tion of the visitors, who enter the basement o 
the insanitary house, and, ascending through 
the various floors of this house, cross by a passag? 
to the top floor of the sanitary house. They 


then descend to the basement, and thence 
out through the area. 


A visit to these models is most instructive 
Many conditions on which the healthiness of 
house depends, besides those of drainage and 
water supply, such as the position and col 
struction of dustbins and gas stoves, have bee 
practically illustrated. Various means of vent 
lation may be seen, not the least useful beilg 
the deep bead on the window sill, an economical 
method of ventilation that can be applied ® 


any existing sash-window ; while healthy 
unhealthy floors, paint, and wall-paper are 
forgotten 


We congratulate the special committee = 
0 


whose supervision these houses were ere¢ 
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the success of their labours, and may, perhaps, 
hereafter examine more In detail this useful 
exhibition. 








Science Gossig. 


We hear of the death of Mr. John Aitken, of 
Urmston, near Manchester. He was well known 
in Lancashire as a geologist, and for some time 
was president of the Manchester Geological 
Society, to which he contributed a number of 
papers. Mr. Aitken was sixty-four years of age. 

Tue Royal Meteorological Society notified 
some time since to the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, under whose management the 
Falmouth Observatory was placed, that it would 
be discontinued after this year. Urgent repre- 
sentations were made and large subscriptions 

romised, and it has finally been arranged that 
a new building shall be erected, and plans are 
now being prepared. 

Tur Ellis Lever Prize of 500]. for a new 
approved safety lamp has not been awarded, 
the adjudicators—Thomas Burt, M.P., Sir 
Frederick A. Abel, Profs. Gryll Adams and 
§. P. Thompson—not being able to discover 
alamp, amongst the 103 brought before them, 
which fultilled the conditions required. 

Mr. Ropert Gattoway, M.RLA, publishes 
in the Journal of Science for August a paper on 
‘Emerald Green: its Properties and Manu- 
facture, in which he satisfactorily shows that 
the arsenical poisoning supposed to arise from 
green wall-paper has in fact no foundation. 
Those who are interested in this question should 
read the paper in the journal referred to. 

M. E. pe Cyon brought his experiments with 
borax as an antiseptic before the Academy of 
Sciences at the séance of July 21st. As a pro- 
phylactic against cholera, he recommends boracic 
acid or a solution of borax to be applied to all 
the external mucous membranes, and about six 
grains of borax to be taken with the food and 
drink every twenty-four hours. 

M. WrosLewskrt has been employing the 
pneumatic machine used by him in liquefying 
and evaporating ethylene and oxygen to pro- 
duce intense cold, so as to evaporate liquid marsh 
gas(CH*). He has thus obtained a tempera- 
ture of —155° and —160° Cent., which is the 
temperature of ebullition of the liquid gas. 

M. F. Ganren in the Bulletin de la Société de 
UIndustrie Minérale publishes a memoir ‘ De 
la Constitution Moléculaire et des Propriétés du 
Feretde l’Acier.’ Following in the footsteps of 
Prof. Hughes, he examines with considerable 
care the magnetic phenomena of these and other 
metals, and their molecular constitution. 








FINE ARTS 


—-— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. 

» New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pratorium,’ ‘Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ aud his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Les Arts d la Cour d ’ Avignon sous Clément V. 
et Jean XXII. By Maurice Faucon. 
(Paris, Thorin.) 


M.Mavrice Faucoy, who has already won 
for himself honourable distinction amongst 
the most promising students in the Ecole 
Frangaise at Rome, sends us a pamphlet 
reprinted from the ‘ Mélanges d’Archéologie 
et d'Histoire’ periodically published by 
that institution. In this pamphlet M. Fau- 
ton gives the result of his investigations 
into the state of the arts at the Papal court 

nng the earlier days of its residence at 
vignon. His studies will serve as an in- 
tteduction to the volume on the palace of 
the Popes and the other Pontifical residences 
athe Comtat which has been promised by 





courts of Clement V. and John XXIL.; that 
is, of the period (1307-1334) before the con- 
struction of the great palace was begun by 
Pope Benedict XII. Clement, who lodged 
in the Dominican convent situated on the 
west of the town, led a very simple life, ex- 
pecting probably to claim only temporary 
hospitality ; but his successor saw that there 
was small likelihood of an early return to 
Italy, and therefore resolved to make of 
Avignon a second Rome. John XXII. be- 
gan not only to make considerable additions 
and to plan extensions of the palace of the 
bishops in which he took up his residence, 
but he also projected the erection of a new 
one on the very spot afterwards occupied by 
the vast constructions of Benedict XII. 
Having treated of the works undertaken 
at Avignon by Pope John for the permanent 
establishment there of himself and his court, 
M. Faucon devotes the second portion of 
his paper to showing the immense activity 
created by this Pope as regards all the civil 
and ecclesiastical monuments which came 
within the sphere of his interests in the 
neighbourhood. Architects and decorators 
were at work not only in the churches and 
chapels of the town, but in all the chateaux 
of the environs which, as fiefs of the Bishop 
of Avignon, were in the actual dependence 
of the Pope. 

By skilled reading of the laborious accounts 
of the Curia, now preserved in the Vatican, 
M. Faucon succeeds in establishing a list 
of the architects, painters, and minor artists 
liberally employed by Pope John; he tells 
us whence they came, he counts the number 
of their works and rescues their names from 
oblivion. They were artists, it is plain, 
whose gifts were of no mean order, these 
men of whom it can only be said that they 
and their works have alike passed away. 
But, in piecing together this broken record 
of a vanished past, M. Faucon succeeds in 
making clear one point, at least, of the most 
curious interest to the archzeologist and the 
historian. Italian influence during the 
rule of Pope John remained wholly foreign 
to the great works of building and de- 
coration which he undertook. The gold- 
smiths’ work, on the other hand, although 
produced for the Papal court in the 
town itself, was placed under direction 
which made it a branch of the Siennese 
school, whereas the very names of the 
architects and painters employed by Pope 
John—such as Cucuran, Jean Olivier, and 
Pierre du Puy—show that in the shadowy 
days preceding the accession of Bene- 
dict XII. the architecture and decoration 
of Papal Avignon preserved their strictly 
local character. With the building of the 
great palace of the Popes under the active 
rule of Benedict the whole situation was 
revolutionized, but not till then did Avignon 
become in all things an Italian centre in the 
heart of France. 








William Leighton Leitch, Landscape Painter: a 
Memoir. By A. Macgeorge. Illustrated. (Blackie 
& Son.)—We are glad to have this book, al- 
though it is incredible that there was any great 
demand for a memoir of an amiable and accom- 
plished artist and teacher who, having exhibited 
at the gallery of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours several hundreds of drawings, 
may be supposed to have secured as much repu- 
tation as Fate was disposed to allow him ‘Mr. 





Leitch became, indeed, a Vice-President of the 
Institute ; but it needed the courage of a bio- 
grapher to aver that he had raised himself “to the 
highest rank in his profession.” It is undeniable 
that a youth bent on landscape painting, who 
was born in Glasgow of poorish parents in 1804, 
and lived there till he was nineteen years of age, 
must indeed have had ‘‘many difficulties to 
contend with.” Leitch surmounted his diffi- 
culties honourably and with profit to him- 
self. A certain number of his pictures in oil 
(these were his best works) were engraved. 
Of these Mr. Willmore’s plate of ‘The 
Villa of Lucullus,’ which was published by 
the Art Union of London, is the best in 
style, taste, and sentiment. A number of 
smaller prints issued as illustrations to works 
of Scott, and many more published in annuals, 
have something of the charm of Turner. 
Leitch was practically a follower of Turner, 
and yet no undiscriminating one. Some of 
his criticisms quoted in this book and refer- 
ring to the unreasoning adulation of several of 
Turner's prophets are very just. He was a 
fine-tempered, honest lad ; of this the account 
of his first impressions of a melodrama seen 
at the Queen Street Theatre in Glasgow is 
a proof. He took the performance seriously, 
and was much shocked by the impudence 
and immorality of one of the characters, as 
well as by the levity of the audience when, 
immediately after the moving tale ended, they 
laughed immoderately at a vulgar farce. This 
playgoing seems to have had a greater effect on 
the artistic tendencies of Leitch than Mr. Mac- 
george has suspected, although he tells us that 
the stage scenes displayed on that evening had 
a peculiar fascination for his hero, and made 
an impression on him which he never lost, 
Those scenes were by David Roberts, whose gifts 
in that line displayed themselves even at the be- 
ginning of his career. The scenes were, however, 
the worst models a half trained tyro, longing to 
become an artist, could have had. The facile 
and effective tact of Roberts was sure to impress 
a lad like Leitch, in whose art something scenic 
can be traced to the last. Finer powers than 
Roberts's guided the Glasgow boy to the foun- 
tain head of nature, and his taste led him to 
appreciate Turner. Still he never got over the 
drop-scene and its concomitants. It was the 
worse for him that—weaving, his first craft, 
being found intolerable — an apprenticeship 
to a house-painter followed, so that the transi- 
tion to scene-painting was not out of the 
question. A scene-painter he became at the 
Queen Street Theatre in Glasgow, and began to 
work there for twenty shillings a week. This 
theatre was bigger than Drury Lane or the 
Covent Garden of those days. It was well for 
Leitch that along with the clever fallacies of 
Roberts some truer scenes were in this theatre— 
the capital works, fine models of their kind, of 
Alexander Nasmyth. It is to the credit of 
Leitch that, although he copied both, he pre- 
ferred Nasmyth’s scenes. At least we gather so 
much from the observations which are quoted 
here. One or two amusing anecdotes occur on 
these pages. They refer to the poverty of the 
Glasgow stage managers of those days and of 
their satellites. Leitch asked employment from 
one of the managers, and stated his terms to the 
astounded patron, who slowly replied, “ Twenty- 
five shillings and thirty shillings a week ! What 
is the world coming to? Young man, I ama 
person of few words. Let me tell you that I 
had one of the most excellent artists in the three 
kingdoms for seven years in this house, and he 
painted all my scenery, and played my first old 
man to boot, for fifteen shillings a week.” This 
fortunate manager could not, even on these 
terms, make both ends meet ; he therefore ran 
away altogether, leaving his company in the 
lurch with their salaries sadly in arrear. After 
a trial of snuff-box painting at Mauchline, Leitch 
came to London and got new light from a 
chance inspection of some of Stanfield’s scenes 
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at Drury Lane. Here let us leave him, and 
assure the reader that this book contains a goad 
deal of readable matter, including characteristic 
accounts of Turner and his house. The lists of 
pictures exhibited by Leitch are very imperfect. 
Stonyhurst Illustrated. By A. Rimmer. 
(Burns & Oates.)—Mr. Rimmer, who by him- 
self and also in company with Dean Howson has 
produced several popular sketches of historic 
mason has treated in a light style the well- 
nown Jesuit College, which he describes as 
** one of the first educational establishments in 
Europe.” Stonyhurst lies in an area of about 
four hundred square miles not intersected 
by any railway; the nearest station is at 
Whalley, renowned for the ruins of its abbey, 
and five good miles of peaceful, restful, pas- 
toral land lie between the school and this 
link in the chain of railways. One omnibus 
goes once a week to and fro between these 
places; otherwise the visitor must depend on 
the mail-cart or a chance vehicle of less official 
character. Mr. Rimmer has sketched quickly 
and slightly the histories of Stonyhurst and 
of the knightly family of Shireburn, one of 
whom, returning from an Italian tour in the 
seventeenth century, built the place in the 
style he had admired on the other side of 
the Alps, as well as it could be adapted to 
very late and much debased Perpendicular 
Gothic. Architecturally speaking, the old 
portions of the college are of no great value. 
The church of Mitton—of which, by the way, as 
Mr. Rimmer says, the Shireburn family chantry 
now belongs to the Fathers—is a far more in- 
teresting and beautiful structure, rich in sculp- 
tured monuments of many dates, for drawing 
which we should have been much more inclined 
to thank Mr. Rimmer than for what he has done 
about the college, once the Shireburn family 
mansion. To an account of this building Mr. 
Rimmer has added a sketch of the history of 
the Weld family, which is now seated at Lul- 
worth, and Ince-Blundell Hall. He does not 
tell us why the Jesuits were expelled first from 
Bruges, secondly from Litge, before they found 
a patron in Mr. Weld. Of course he laments 
the catastrophe, which was anything but unpro- 
fitable to the victims, who were never so safe 
and so well off as in their Lancashire seat. The 
educational and scientific achievements of the 
refugees and their successors now peacefully 
established, and, in their way, busy in a score of 
directions, are here duly recorded and admired. 
The illustrations are at once slight and preten- 
tious, and they appear to have been drawn after 
nature by some mechanical means, such as the 
camera-lucida, and not very skilfully reproduced 
on stone. Some architectural features deserved 
better treatment, while the relics of sculpture, 
goldsmiths’ work, and antiquities preserved by 
the Fathers of Stonyhurst have had the hardest 
measure of all. The sketches representing these 
interesting objects are ridiculously inadequate. 
Fables by Walter Brown, with Cuts by Thomas 
Bewick (Grosvenor, Upper Street, Islington), 
contains forty-one ‘‘ Fables ” which are not with- 
out genuine simplicity. What induced Mr. 
Walter Brown to attach to his rather bald 
moralities a selection of Bewick’s cuts it is hard 
to say. There is rarely any connexion between 
the letterpress and the cuts. For instance, the 
sixth fable, of ‘The Squirrel and the Carrion 
Crow,’ has for its tailpiece Bewick’s cut of the 
oak tree, with Newcastle Castle, St. Nicholas’s 
Church, with its crown imperial made very 
distinct, and the four windmills; ‘The Fox 
and the Gamekeeper’ has for a tailpiece the 
small white bull; ‘The Moon and the Comet’ 
has for its tailpiece the little Britannia cut. 
*The Foolish Stag’ cut, published in Hastie’s 
‘Reading Made Easy,’ and one of the most 
popular of the examples, is appended to a 
fable called ‘The Ant and the Bee,’ which 
has nothing to do with stags. The book is 
fairly well printed, in clear large type, but the 
cuts, as might be expected, have suffered much 
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wear. We are, however, weary of “‘ Y® Olde 
Englysshe,” so called, style in which this book is 
‘*got up.” The taste for it was originally due 
to the psendo-antiquarianism of a few persons 
whose whims became the ‘“‘ fads” of a larger 
number without much offence. But ‘‘y*” 
style is now vulgarized by the catchpenny pub- 
lications of typographical Cheap Jacks, to which 
coarse and bungling work is supposed to impart 
an ‘‘ antique ” aspect. 

Les Historiens et les Critiques de Raphael. 
Par M. E. Miintz. (Librairie de L’Art.)—M. 
Miintz has done good service in publishing this 
bibliography of the master, which is intended 
to serve as an appendix to Passavant. The 
bibliography is large, and, of course, comprises 
the names of many works of inferior value ; 
but then everything has to be included. 
The arrangement of the titles is by cen- 
turies, with the names in alphabetical order 
in each section. We should have preferred the 
alphabetical order pure and simple although it 
cannot be denied that the arrangement adopted 
A good index 
goes far to remedy any defects in it. A second 
part refers to Sanzio’s works in the order of 
their subjects grouped in categories, so that, 
e.g., the student can find at once whatever is 
here recorded about the Stanze, the Virgins, 
and even the works attributed to, but not cer- 
tainly by, Raphael. There is an amusing 
element in this list, which embodies numerous 
accounts of discoveries of long-lost or hitherto 
unknown masterpieces of the Urbinate—works 
more than enough to have occupied three such 
lives as his. This list is far from being com- 
plete, yet it is as complete as it need be. Added 
are some ‘‘ Documents inédits ou peu connus,” 
among which are an account of Raphael’s journey 
to Urbino in 1507, borrowed from ‘ Il Raffaello’ 
(Urbino, 1880) ; a list of payments to the artist 
by the Pontifical Court ; contracts for purchases 
of land by him; papers referring to the Car- 
toons ; and several hardly less valuable records. 








THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 

THE proposal to sweep away the whole of 
the buildings on an area celebrated for almost 
unequalled historical and personal associations 
astonished those who remembered the events 
connected with Spring Gardens, the Parade of 
St. James’s Park, and the Admiralty. However 
this may be, designs have been contributed in a 
limited competition by a group of architects most 
of whom are but slightly known to fame. How 
the authorities, who seem to have proceeded in 
a somewhat high-handed manner throughout, 
became acquainted with the merits of many 
of the competitors will remain a mystery. Still, 
although it might have been possible to obtain 
from more than one architect of renown a better 
design than any of those before us, we are 
surprised by the high qualities of the best of 
them. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has undoubtedly 
been successful in discovering great powers of 
design in more than one quarter where 
they were not looked for. That the general 
tendency of the competitors is Palladian is 
the natural result of the neighbourhood of 
the Foreign and India Offices, the side of 
which facing the Park must needs, it seems, 
be balanced by a second mass in a similar 
style on the opposite side of the Parade. One 
creditable production is a highly ornate building 
in Venetian Gothic ; a still better one is essen- 
tially Gothic, but the details are quasi-classic, 
and a nondescript but dignified mode has been 
adopted of massing the greater elements of the 
several facades. To this design we shall return. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that only one 
or two of the competitors have failed to rise to 





the occasion. 

The designs of Messrs. Verity & Hunt show 
that these gentlemen have studied successfully 
the work of Sir W. Chambers at Somerset 
House. There are, it is true, too many heavy | 


: . <a 
features, which might easily be modified ; 
execution ; otherwise the composition of 
several facades they propose is worthy of much 
praise. The Whitehall front may be taken to 
represent the characteristics of the whole of the 
designs for the exterior. It combines 
columns taller than custom warrants in the 
recessed centres of the projecting and centr) 
masses. Many hackneyed decorative element, 
are introduced ; but the towt ensemble of the work 
is undoubtedly remarkable for its good ropor. 
tions and elegance of type, and the fineneg of 
the taste which has enabled the authors to deal 
happily with a difficult subject. That Subject, 


however, offers great opportunities for 

able hands. This is especially true of the Par 
side of the noble site. The Park front of th 
design, of which Messrs. Verity & Hunt sub. 
mit an angle view in perspective, is not only ong 


but really is 


of the best designs presented here, 
a beautiful thing. 

In short, although we should hardly like 
select this design for execution, it hashigh merit, 
The treatment of the angles, whether recessed op 
projecting, which is one of the best tests of ay 
architect’s powers, is exceptionally sound and 
effective. The section through the central 
which may be taken to represent the interior 
promises much of a sort of “official” dignity 
and splendour which would be acceptable. [t 
is an objection that the central block elevation 
(exterior), which gives the truest idea of the 
type affected by Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 
works out worst of any of the designs 
have submitted. This is the case although the 
Doric elements, i.e., the columns and their 
entablature and ornaments, are extremely good 
and severely graceful. 

Messrs. Stark & Lindsay, of Glasgow, have 
chosen a florid mode of architectural design, 
and adapted it to a simple and apparently ser. 
viceable block plan. In the abundance of the 
ornamental details and the grouping of the 
same, as well as of the masses of the building a 
large, we recognize, not without pleasure, much 
that reminds us of the Pavillon de Flore, with 
the addition of certain splendid, if less noble 
features, such as towers surmounted by what 
may be called canopied roofs, terminating in 
lofty finials of a commonplace kind at the 
angles of the large facades which form the sides 
of the building. Vanbrugh at Blenheim arrived 
at something of this sort. He borrowed his cano- 
pies from Fontainebleau, but he adapted them 
ill. Messrs. Stark & Lindsay have done better. 
Their Park front, with its pyramidal tower-like 
roofs and mansards, their florid dormers, rich 
chimneys, and the similar features of the fagade 
between the towers of the central mass, is, in 
its way, quite admirable. It has a stately 
sort of sumptuousness, which would be by no 
means out of keeping in the building. The 
general plan seems to us very good indeed. We 
have not worked out its details, because with- 
out diagrams no account of such a work could 
be made intelligible to the reader—a remark that 
applies to all the designs. Something has been 
lost by placing the principal staircases of the 
War Department and the Admiralty Department 
at right angles to, and not on a line with, the 
vestibules by which, on the ground floor, they 
would be approached. If in a line with its 
vestibule each staircase would be magnif- 
cent. Failing this it would have been well to 
have placed these staircases, which are noble 
features in themselves, vis-d-vis, and accessible 
from a hall or vestibule common to both o 
the site now marked ‘ Area” on the ground 
plan. We should have preferred to have the 
carriage entrance in the Whitehall facade of this 
design in a line with this proposed hall, even 
although to do this would remove that entrance 


| from the middle of the Whitehall facade 3 


now proposed. A probable future extension 


| of this facade would, by balancing the masses, 


allow the entrance to be central if it wer 
wished, but it is really of no importance that 
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ould be so. OF this design the elevation and 
its details of a single bay, as shown in drawing 
No. 11, have been worked out with exemplary 
care, unusual skill, and excellent taste. We 
should be well satisfied to see these portions 
executed. The composition in general shows 
much that is refreshingly vigorous, although a 
nder work and greater originality would be 
irable. 
design officially favoured is by Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming, of Halifax. It is extremely 
elegant and tasteful in its way, although full of 
commonplaces and not free from weak and trivial 
ints. It could probably be built at a cheaper 
rate than the design last named, but on the 
whole the effect could not be, we think, so good 
gs that of Messrs. Stark & Lindsay’s design 
or that of Messrs. Webb & Ingress Bell, of 
London, of which we have yet to speak. It 
requires less courage to favour the design of 
the Halifax architects than even to look in- 
dulgently on those which come from Glasgow 
and London; and as the ordinary public 
hates to be startled, and fancies that in middle 
courses there is safety if not great fortune, no 
doubt the popular voice will prefer the work 
of Messrs. Leeming. Nobody can say that 
their work is not a good example of what cul- 
ture, care, and general good taste can offer. A 
more vigorous design would challenge criticism, 
if not censure, while in this example there are, 
if not richness and abundant spirit, reserve, 
repose, and all that conventionality can give. 
Conventionality is always delightful to the offi- 
cial mind, and what can be better worth having 
than architecture that is safe and good enough? 
Besides, Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s draw- 
ings are, where fine execution is the rule, 
exceptionally neat and highly finished. The 
central masses of more than one of the facades 
would in certain effects of light be the reverse 
of restful, because the detached columns and 
their lofty bases, which are the distinguishing 
elements of the masses, would appear as vertical 
bars of light and gloom; the rooms on the ground 
foor, the windows of which appear in deep re- 
asses formed by these bases, must needs be 
rather dark. The square towers, surmounted 
by drums and crowned by commonplace cupolas 
and pinnacles, are decidedly defective fea- 
tures. And so, too, the tallest tower, which 
is placed at an angle of the Whitehall front, 
is but a poor thing, a nondescript of no merit, 
while the four minor towers of this facade 
are trivial. The double bay shown in the de- 
tailed elevation of one of the facades comprises 
much that is in good taste, and elegant 
Corinthian features do good service there. The 
minor courts have fronts simple enough for a 
barrack, and the elevations of the great court 
show nothing but commonplace excellence. 
Although the details have been studied with 
unflinching care, there can be no doubt that 
the tout ensemble of this design is equalled, if 
not surpassed, in more than one of the hand- 
some casernes which ‘‘adorn” Paris. This is, in 
fact, a respectable design, which reminds us of 
“Sir Robert’s educated whisker” rather than 
of the vigour of fine architecture, and we cannot 
rejoice in the prospect of its being added to the 
sights of London. 

Much more robust and expressive, more com- 
pact, and disposed in fine organic masses, is 
the design of Messrs. A. Webb & Ingress Bell. 
Thiscomposition is marked by a prevailing Gothic 
freedom and stately picturesqueness. It is dis- 
tinguished by richness of ornament and ample 
dignity and character. The selected type is that 
of the French Renaissance of the best time, in 
which, without anything bizarre and self-assert- 
ing, much variety and energy have been secured 
for the design at large. The authors have 
recognized the fact that a symmetrical disposi- 
tion of the large masses of a modern building 
is essential, especially when a highly conven- 
tionalized structure, like Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
Foreign Office, has to be taken into account. 





The pyramid-capped towers, lofty roofs, and 
large wall spaces of the Park front before us, 
relieved as the last are by a bold rich cornice 
and ornamented window openings, suit the site 
extremely well, and would offer refreshing con- 
trast to the spiritless work which is due to the 
high-handed Palmerston. The design is least 
successful on the Whitehall side, and we 
should plead for thorough reconsideration of 
the central court, and the ground plan of this 
portion ought to be revised. The principle 
developed in the treatment of this court, in- 
volving as it does the breaking up of short 
facades which must be seen from close quarters, 
is excellent ; but it has been overdone in this 
instance. The arcaded screens before the re- 
cessed masses of the Park facades, and extending 
between the projecting portions, are distinctive 
features of this design, employed to enrich 
the exterior; they are effective, but they 
— sadly darken the mezzanine floor behind 
them. 

The Venetian Gothic design of Messrs. Glover 
& Salter deserves a larger share of attention 
than it is likely to receive. Excess of ornament 
is not richness when, as in this case, it consists 
in repeating the same elements to satiety. To 
multiply details, as was done on the town halls 
at Damme and Louvain, which are small build- 
ings intended to be seen from near points of 
view, is right. But when a vast structure, like 
the town hall at Ypres and the new buildings now 
in question, before both of which is ample space, 
has to be decorated, nothing is gained by adopt- 
ing that wealth of ornament which suits a 
casket. 





THE ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


Tue Royal Archeological Institute opened 
the forty-first of its annual meetings on Tuesday 
last, at Newcastle. The proceedings began with 
a meeting at the Town Hall, where the Institute 
was welcomed by the Mayor. The address of 
the Duke of Northumberland was short, and did 
not contain anything calling for much remark. 
His Grace spoke of the general character of the 
district in which the meeting was held and of 
the disorder that prevailed for centuries on 
the Border. The Institute was afterwards re- 
ceived by the local Society of Antiquaries, when 
Lord Ravensworth made a short but interest- 
ing speech. On the conclusion of the meeting 
with the Antiquaries, the members of the 
Institute visited the Castle and subsequently 
the church of St. Nicholas, which is now the 
cathedral. 

In the evening Canon Creighton opened the 
Historical Section with a singularly able lecture. 
A district, he remarked, might be studied and ex- 
amined in much the same way as a great writer. 
It had its peculiar charms, its special lessons, 
and a style and mode of expression distinctively 
its own. It had its epochs and its transitions, 
through which it passed without losing its indi- 
viduality. In some cases those defining features 
of local history were hard to disentangle and 
express with clearness. But there was no great 
difficulty in the case of Northumberland. It 
possessed distinctive features which gave it a 
special character still, alike in the monu- 
mental records of the past and in the lingering 
survivals of old customs and institutions, and in 
all that was distinctive in the life and character 
of its people. It was above all things a border- 
land. He must own to a desire for a fuller re- 
cognition of the fact that English history was 
at the bottom a provincial history. That truth 
was chiefly left to be exhibited by novelists and 
poets. The historian and the archeologist in- 
vestigated with care the separate regions of the 
early kingdoms and the steps by which they 
came under the overlordship of the West Saxon 
kings, and their incorporation into the consoli- 
dated kingdom under the Norman successors of 
the West Saxon line. But at this point they 
generally ceased their inquiries. The history 
of the central kingdom and the progress of the 





central administration became so important and 
80 full of interest that it absorbed all else. It 
was true that curious customs were noted by 
the archzeologist, and that particular institutions 
forced themselves into notice. But the vigorous 
under-current of the strong provincial life in 
different parts of England was seldom seriously 
considered by historians. Yet the moment that 
English life was approached from the imagina- 
tive side, it was the strong provincial life that 
attracted attention. Our great novels were not 
English, but provincial. Our best-known types 
of character were developed within distinct areas 
and owed their expressiveness to local circum- 
stances. English history had been at the bottom 
of provincial history. He might say that there 
was no better service to be rendered by the 
society to historical study than by attempting 
to bring the characteristic features of different 
parts of England into due _ prominence. 
Local character, habits, institutions, modes 
of thought and observation, were all the 
result of a long process, differing in different 
parts of England. They were only to be seen 
and understood by a sympathetic searcher and 
observer, who looked upon each part of England 
in the light of its past, who saw that past not 
only in ancient buildings here and there, but on 
the whole face of the land and in the hearts and 
lives of its inhabitants. He admitted that that 
was no easy task. He admitted that the results of 
such inquiry must at first be very hypothetical 
and its conclusions tentative. But he thought 
that the inquiry was well worthy of pursuing, 
and it must be pursued speedily, if at all. Canon 
Creighton then dwelt on the rapid disappearance 
of local peculiarities. If English history had 
been provincial, it was rapidly ceasing to be so. 
The old provincial character was doomed to de- 
struction. Unless its remnants were carefully 
gathered, the key would be lost to much that 
would be of growing interest to the antiquary. 
Of that provincial history no part of England 
possessed clearer traces than did Northumber- 
land. It had always held the same position 
in English history from its very beginning. 
It had always been a Borderland. The Border 
had varied in extent; but whether it was 
great or small, Northumberland had always 
been within it, and had generally formed its 
chiefest part. But they were met at the outset 
of the inquiry by the question of how there 
came to be a Borderland at all. The answer 
to that question brought into prominence 
the part of English history which it was 
too much the fashion to neglect. The Northern 
Borderland was the creation of the Romans. 
Canon Creighton described the steps in the 
formation of the English Border, and pointed 
out the causes which gave to the modern county 
of Northumberland a separate existence and a 
distinct character. The rest of the history of 
the county, he said, was written in the history 
of the country itself, and told its own story in 
the various interesting remains they would visit 
during the next few days. Northumberland at 
the present day was regarded as a great feudal 
county, with feudal antiquities and feudal 
memories visible at every turn. He believed, 
on the contrary, that on no part of England 
did the manorial system press so lightly. 
He then spoke of the transformation that 
had come over the Border. It would be 
an interesting and profitable study to trace 
exactly the disappearance of savage ways and 
riotous temper. The work had, at all events, 
been done in a thorough and satisfactory manner. 
In no part of England could there be found a 
more orderly, peaceable, law-abiding folk than 
were the Northumberland peasantry. Good 
sense and the enduring strength of English 
institutions had solved a problem in the Border- 
land at least as difficult as those which troubled 
us in the present and cast a shadow over the 
future. 

The Antiquarian Section was subsequently 
opened by Dr. Bruce, who chose for the subject 
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of his address a topic he is peculiarly qualified 
to deal with, ‘ The Roman Occupation of Britain.’ 

On Wednesday morning Warkworth Castle 
and Alnwick Abbey were visited. Extensive ex- 
cavations on the site of the abbey are in pro- 
gress, and the foundations of the chapter house 
and the cloister have been laid bare. 

The visitors had the advantage of having 
Warkworth explained by Mr. Clark. Alnwick 
was afterwards visited, and Mr. Clark again 
acted as guide. In the evening Canon Raine 
opened the Historical Section. 








fine-Art Gossiy, 


Tne collection of casts from antique sculp- 
tures to which we have already referred at some 
length (April 8th. 1882, and again in March last, 
when we mentioned the leading examples) is 
now open to the public at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The private view was held on 
Thursday last, the 7th inst. It is one of the 
most numerous and instructive gatherings of the 
kind. London has nothing that can compare 
with it, except that noble, but confused and 
neglected collection at the Crystal Palace, which 
was the first formed in Europe, if we except 
those made for the use of artists, such as Sir 
B. Gerbier’s, Sir J. Thornhill’s, the Duke 
of Richmond’s, and the grand series of archi- 
tectural examples made by Sir T. Lawrence. 
It nearly equals the great gathering at Berlin, 
and in respect to antique examples is superior 
to the more comprehensive Musée de Sculp- 
ture Comparée on the Trocadéro, Paris, which 
includes Romanesque, Gothic, and Oriental 
instances, and, being essentially archzological, 
is not confined to the human figure. The col- 
lection at South Kensington owes its existence 
mainly to the persistency of Mr. Walter C. Perry, 
who took up the task of fulfilling the long 
cherished wishes of artists such as Haydon, and 
was employed to collect the specimens. Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Mundella have aided officially, 
and money sufficient to begin with was, at the 
instance of Lord Beaconsfield, obtained from 
the Treasury. 

In Athen., No. 2649, August 3rd, 1878, 
p. 153, we detailed the circumstances connected 
with the surplus funds of the late British In- 
stitution, and expressed a hope that the sum 
which in 1867, when the Institution was dis- 
solved, remained in the hands of the directors, 
and amounted to about 15,500/., might be 
appropriated to the foundation of a Gallery 
of Casts such as that mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. On this subject see likewise 
Athen., Nos. 2117, 2125, and 2197, which were 
published when it was proposed that the Burling- 
ton Club should be made the heir of the British 
Institution. On the 10th of August, 1878, we 
stated that the club had not got the money, 
which ought then to have been about 20,0001. 
The question is now what the surviving 
directors are going to do with this money. We 
trust it will not be squandered in buying bric-d- 
brac at the preposterous prices which the energy 
and cunning of professional and unprofessional 
dealers have accustomed the guileless amateur 
to pay. It will be time enough to buy rude 
prints, half-artistic medals and medallions, and 
rococo crockery when we have completed our 
collection of casts and noble instances of the 
finest art. 

Sm Freperick Burton has lately bought for 
the National Gallery, from a private English 
collection, an interesting picture of Christ on 
the Cross, by Antonello da Messina. It is a 
very desirable acquisition, and goes far to place 
the English collection of Antonello’s pictures in 
the first rank. Needing some repairs, it will not 
immediately be placed before the public. In due 
time we shall write at length upon it. 


Tue Cambrian Archeological Association will 
hold its thirty-ninth annual meeting at Bala, on 





Monday, August 18th, and the four following 
days. Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, Bart., is the 
president. Among the places to be visited are 
the Roman stations at Caer Gai and Mons 
Heriri, the Roman roads leading to them, 
Caer Creosi and Caer Drewyn, Bedd Porius, 
the inscribed stones at Llanfor and Llanelltyd 
churches, the effigies at Dolgelly and Llanuwch- 
llyn churches, the castles of Carn Drehon and 
Dinas Bran, and the abbeys of Cymmer and 
Valle Crucis. - 


Tue Grand Prix de Rome for painting for this 
year has been awarded to M. Henri Louis Pinta, 
who was born in 1856 at Marseilles, is a pupil of 
M. Cabanel, and received the Second Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1882. The Premier Second 
Grand Prix has fallen to M. Paul Leroy, who 
was born in 1860 at Paris, is a pupil of M. 
Cabanel, and gained the Second Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1882. The Second Second Grand Prix 
has been won by M. E. Cabane, who was born 
in Paris in 1857, and is a pupil of MM. Bougue- 
reau and Tony Robert-Fleury. The Premier 
Grand Prix for sculpture has been won by M. 
P. D. Puech, a pupil of MM. Jouffroy, Falguiére, 
and Chapu ; the Premier Second Grand Prix by 
M. J. A. Gardet ; and the Second Second Grand 
Prix by M. P. J. B. Gasq. The Premier Grand 
Prix for engraving goes to M. Sulpis; the 
Premier Second Grand Prix to M. Barbotin ; 
the Second Second Grand Prix to M. Patricot. 
Honourable mention has fallen, for engraving, to 
M. Mignon, This is the report of the Journal 
des Arts. 


Tn order to take the utmost advantage of the 
success obtained by the Meissonier Exhibition in 
Paris, the profits of which will be given to the 
so called “ Hospitalité de Nuit,” the closing of 
the exhibition has been postponed to the 15th 
inst. 


M. Hfsertr having been elected Directeur 
de l'Académie de France X Rome, there is a 
vacancy in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, which 
either MM. Bonnat or Bouguereau has been 
spoken of as likely to be appointed to fill. 


Tue statue of Diderot, by M. Gautherin, was 
unveiled in the Place St. Germain-des-Prés on 
the 30th ult. 


Mr. H. Herxomer is engaged upon an etch- 
ing from the late Frederick Walker’s capital 
picture ‘Philip at Church,’ an_ illustration of 
Thackeray’s well-known novel. It is expected 
the plate may be published in the autumn. 


A sTRONG committee—upon which the Society 
of Antiquaries is represented by Lord Carnarvon, 
Dr. Perceval, Mr. Milman, Mr. Franks, Dr. 
John Evans, Dr. Freshfield, the Hon. Harold 
Dillon, Mr. Hilton Price, Mr. Roach Smith, and 
other Fellows; the Institute of Architects by 
Mr. Whichcord ; the City of London by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Reginald Hanson, Alderman 
Staples, Sir John Monckton, ex-Sheriff Burt, 
Mr. Deputy Saunders, Mr. William Rome, and 
others ; the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
its chairman, Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg; and 
London archzeology generally by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. Anderson Rose, Mr. Herbert Fry, 
Mr. Henry W. King, and others—has been 
formed to raise a fund for taking immediate steps 
to protect and record monuments of antiquity 
in London and its vicinity at the moment of 
discovery. The executive committee consists 
of Mr. Alfred White; Mr. Overall, the City 
Librarian ; Mr. John E. Price, secretary ; and 
Mr. Brabrook. Sir John Lubbock has consented 
to act as treasurer. The committee is already 
taking steps, through Mr. J. E. Price, to pre- 
serve and place in a public museum some 
remarkable remains of the Roman occupation of 
London which have just been found used as 
building material in a bastion of the wall at 
Bevis Marks. 
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ccalgeins 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

A Treatise on Harmony, iilustrated by 553 
Examples. By Palgrave Simpson, (Boosey & 
Co.)—In the preface to his work Mr, Sim 
lays down two principles which have guided hin 
in writing it, viz., that example is better than 
precept, and that an elementary work should 
be full and explicit. With these principles go. 
body will disagree; but Mr. Simpson has carrigj 
the first of them into practice much better thay 
the second. We know of no treatise on harmoy 
containing so large a selection of extracts frog 
the works of the great composers, Of the jg 
examples quoted 424 are from more or leg 
standard works. Mr. Simpson’s choice is some. 
what curious, because, while it is universal} 
admitted that German composers are greater 
harmonists than Italian, the majority of quota. 
tions is from the works of the latter. Thy 
Rossini is represented by 165 examples, Doni. 
zetti by 52, and Cimarosa by 10; while of 
Germans we find Mozart in 92 quotations 
Haydn 37, Beethoven and Weber only 18 each : 
there are 4 from Wagner, 2 from Mendelssohn, 
and not a single one from Schubert, Schumann, 
or Brahms! The examples which are given = 
often apposite enough ; but more value would 
have been imparted to the volume had Mp 
Simpson taken a wider range in his choice of 
composers. With regard to his second principle, 
we are compelled to say that he has altogether 
failed to carry it out, because the rules he gives 
are neither full nor explicit. Example is u. 
doubtedly better than precept; but Mr. Simpson 
has fallen into the grave mistake of supposing 
that the former does away with the necessity for 
the latter. For example, on p. 12 he says that 
‘many new effects have been produced by alter. 
ing one or more notes in the harmony,” which 
is perfectly true; but he seems to be unaware 
that the very large majority of the examples given 
as illustrations of what he terms chromatic alters 
tions of chords are in reality the substitution of 
quite new chords for the previous ones. Thus 
he treats the well-known chord of the “aug. 
mented sixth” in Exs. 67, 70, and 71 as a chro- 
matic alteration of the ordinary chord of the 
sixth, and there are no rules at all as to its 
treatment. So, again, with passing notes: the 
book contains plenty of excellent examples of 
their employment, but the student has no prin- 
ciples given him as to the use of these notes for 
himself. The subject of suspensions is very 
loosely treated ; not a single rule is to be found 
as to the parts of the bar in which the prepara- 
tion, suspension, and resolution should appear; 
while many of the examples, such as Nos. 222 
and 228 (b) (c), are certainly not suspensions at 
all. To sum up, the theoretical part of the 
volume could hardly be looser or less satisfac- 
tory; but we nevertheless strongly recommend 
it to teachers as a valuable collection of illustra- 
tions, which they will find useful in supplement 
ing the instructions which they give on other 
and sounder systems. 


Twelve Songs and Romances for Chorus of 
Women’s Voices, with or without Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, English Translation by Con 
stance Bache, Music by Johannes Brahms, Op. 
44 (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), will surprise 
those who are accustomed to associate the name 
of Brahms with what is elaborate and difficult 
of comprehension. The majority of these little 
pieces are in the character of V’olkslieder and in 
the strophic form, the music being the same to 
each verse of the poem. Several of them are 
most attractive; such, for example, as ‘The 
Bridegroom’ (No. 2), ‘Questionings’ (No. 4) 
and ‘ Now all the roses are blooming” (No. 7) 
in the lighter style; while ‘The Nun’ (No. 6) 
“If through the churchyard” (No. 10), ‘The 
Bride’ (No. 11), and ‘A March Night’ (No. 12), 
are gems of a more serious character. _The 
whole collection is full of charm, ‘The piano 
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+ ip accompaniment, though nowhere abso- 


f 2 : 

‘ndispensable, adds considerably to the 
= “Ty music, which, it should be said, is 
nowhere of excessive difficulty. 

A New Handbook of Anthems for Public Wor- 
ship (Hodder & Stoughton) is designed to meet 
the wants of the large class of congregations 
where the singing of simple anthems has been 
introduced into public worship. There is nothing 
here 80 elaborate as the average cathedral 
anthem ; the voices mostly move together in 
simple chords, and the book contains nothing too 
dificult for average congregational use. On the 
other hand, the work does not rise to a high 
jevel from a musical point of view. It contains 
many good pieces ; but a large proportion of the 
116 anthems comprised in it do not rise above 
mediocrity. It will, nevertheless, be likely to 


suit the taste as well as the ability of those for 
phose use it is designed. 








MUSIC UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Feltham Hill, July 30, 1884, 

In searching the State Papers at the Record 
Office for new materials for the biographies of 
English musicians in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ I have had 
occasion to examine several documents which 
seem of sufficient interest to deserve printing in 
more complete form than is done in the Calendars 
published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls) Amongst these are three which re- 
late to the state of music in 1655-6 and 1656-7, 
and which are extremely curious, not only as 
showing that the necessity of affording some sort 
of State support to the cultivation of music was 
so early recognized, but also as foreshadowing 
inaremarkable manner a movement which has 
only been set on foot with any degree of success 
within the last two years. The first of these 
documents is contained in the Minute-Book of 
the Council of State, and records an order passed 
ataCouncil held on Friday, February 29th, 1655/6, 
at which were present ‘‘the Lord President 
lawrence, Lord Deputy of Ireland (Fleetwood), 
Lord Lambert, Lord Lisle, Mr. Rous, Lord 
Strickland, Col. Jones, and Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing.” The order runs as follows :— 

“Whereas the Counsell was moved this day, on 
desire of Gen' Mountague that those who have the 
ordering and disposing of the monument money at 
Westm', may be directed to Dispose the same (as the 
persons who now have it, shall decease) to the main- 
tainance of five Masters of Musicke, and that in the 
Roome of M' Portman lately deceased M* Hineston 
may be admitted, and payd his proportion of the 
Dividend. Ordered, that it be referred to the Lord 
lambert, Col. Jones, Lo. Vise. Lisle, Lo. Strickland, 
Sr Gilbert Pickering, Lo. Deputy, and M* Rous or 
any two of them, to consider thereof, and to informe 
themselves of the State of fact, and report the same, 
with their opinions to the Counsell.” 

The ‘‘ monument money ” referred to in this 
order is evidently the money received for show- 
ing the monuments in Westminster Abbey, the 
right to which was formerly a monopoly in the 
hands of private individuals. The order seems 
to have contemplated that as these vested in- 
terests became extinguished the income derived 
from this source should be devoted to the main- 
tenance of a band of musicians (‘‘ Gentlemen of 
His Highness’s Music,” as they are termed in 
the endorsement to the next document), who 
held much the same position with regard to 
Cromwell as the ‘‘four-and-twenty fiddlers” 
did subsequently with Charles II, ‘‘ Mr. Port- 
man,” whose recent decease is mentioned, was 
Richard Portman, the organist of Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. W. H. Husk, in his article on 
Portman in Grove’s dictionary, says that “‘ it is 
presumed that he was deprived of his appoint- 
ments on the suppression of choral service in 
1644”; but the order of the 29th of February, 
1655/6, Seems to show that he retained his oflice 
until his death, when John Hingston was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

he next document is of more interest. It is 
48 follows :— F 





“To the Right Honourable the Committee of the 
Councell for Advancement of Musicke. The humble 
Petition of John Hingston, David Mell, William 
Howse, Richard Hudson, and William Gregory, 
Gentlemen, on behalfe of themselves and others the 
Professors of Musick,— 

“ Sheweth, that by reason of the late dissolution 
of the Quires in the Cathedralls where the study and 
practise of the Science of Musick was especially 
cherished, many of the skilfull professors of the said 
Science have during the late Warre and troubles 
dyed in want, and there being now noe preferrment 
or Encouragement in the way of Musick, noe man 
will breed his child in it, soe that it must needes bee, 
that the Science itselfe must dye in this Nation, with 
those few professors of it now living, or at least it 
will degenerate much from that perfection it lately 
attained unto, Except some present maintenance 
and Encouragement bee given for educating of some 
youth in the Study and practise of the said Science. 

“Wherefore your petitioners most humbly pray, 
That there bee a Corporation or Colledge of Musi- 
tians erected in London, with reasonable powers to 
read and practise publiquely all sorts of Musick, and 
to suppresse the singing of obscene scandalous and 
defamatory Songs and Ballads, and to reforme the 
abuses in making all sorts of Instruments of Musick, 
and in all things to regulate the profession of 
Musick, with other reasonable powers of purchasing 
Lands, and having a Common Seale and sueing and 
the like, as were heretofore granted to the pro- 
fessors of the said Science. And also that whatever 
Lands, Rents, Moneys, or other Estate or Revenues 
shall bee found to have bin heretofore given or 
employed for maintenance of professors of Musick 
in any way, may bee restored, settled and employed 
for future maintenance and Encouragement of the 
said Science, And your Petitioners shall pray, &c.” 

This interesting manuscript is signed by John 
Hingston, David Mell, William Howes, Richard 
Hudson, and William Gregory, and is endorsed : 
‘¢The Humble Petition of John Hingston and 
other ye Gent" of his Highness Musique. Recep. 
19 Febr., 1656” (i. e., 1656-7). 

The petition was presented to the Council on 
Thursday, February 19th, 1656/7, there being 
present ‘‘ The Lord President Lansdowne, Earle 
of Mulgrave, Lord Viscount Lysle, Col. 
Sydenham, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Col. Jones, Lord Lambert, Gen! Dis- 
brow [i.e., Desborough], and Gen! Mountague.” 
The order made on its reception was ‘That 
the Lord Viscount Lisle, Gen! Mountague, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, y® Earle of Mulgrave, the 
Lord Dep'y, Col. Sydenham, and the Lord 
Lambert, or any two of them, be a Committee 
to receive any addresses that shalbe made to 
them, in order to y® advancement of Musick, 
and to report to y® Counsell as they shall have 
cause.” 

Whether any further report on the subject 
was made cannot at present be ascertained, as 
the Calendar of the Commonwealth State Papers 
at present ends with the volume containing the 
last order. The publication of the next volumes 
of Mrs. Everett Green’s admirable work may 
disclose fresh facts with regard to the steps 
taken by the Cromwellian Council for the ad- 
vancement of music; but even should nothing 
more be brought to light, the documents tran- 
scribed above will remain as interesting evidence 
of the straits to which English musicians were 
reduced by the Civil War, and also as affording 
some link between the two periods when English 
music flourished most strikingly—the period of 
Tallis, Byrd, and Gibbons under Elizabeth and 
James I., and that of Purcell and Blow under 
Charles II. and James II. 

W. Barcray Squire. 








Busical Gossiyg. 


Tue full programme of the Worcester Festival, 
which will take place in the second week in 
September, has now been issued. On Sunday, 
the 7th, there will be a grand opening service in 
the cathedral. The sacred performances will be 
as follows: Tuesday morning, ‘The Redemp- 
tion.’ Wednesday morning, Cherubini’s Mass in 
D, Spohr’s ‘ Christian’s Prayer,’ &c.; evening, 
‘Elijah.’ Thursday morning, Dvordk’s * Stabat 
Mater,’ conducted by the composer, and a selec- 
tion from ‘St. Paul.’ Friday morning, ‘The 





Messiah.’ In the evening of that day there will 
be a special closing service. At the secular con- 
certs in the Shire Hall on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings a cantata ‘Hero and Leander’ 
(composer not named), and selections from 
‘Orpheus’ (? Gluck’s) will be performed. The 
principal vocalists engaged are Mesdames 
Albani, Hutchinson, Anna Williams, Enriquez, 
and Patey; and Messrs. Lloyd, Boulcott Newth, 
Brereton, and Santley. 


Sm ArrHur SvuLuivan will conduct the six 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society next 
season, which will be given on February 26th, 
March 12th and 26th, April 22nd, May 6th and 
20th. The directors offer a prize of twenty 
guineas for the best concert overture. Herr 
Anton Dvordk has been elected an honorary 
member of the Society. 


Tue Bach Choir announces a festival per- 
formance of Bach’s Mass in B minor at the 
Albert Hall on March 21st next, the two 
hundredth anniversary of the composer’s birth. 
The choir will be largely increased for this occa- 
sion. 


A sHort series of operas in English was com- 
menced last Monday at the Standard Theatre. 
The works announced during the week were ‘ Il 
Trovatore,’ ‘ Maritana,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’ and ‘ La Sonnambula.’ 


Ons of the novelties at the Berlin Opera next 
season will be a work entitled ‘ Hero,’ by Herr 
Ernest Frank, the talented Hanover Capell- 
meister, who completed Goetz’s ‘ Francesca di 
Rimini.’ 

In consequence of the fears entertained re- 
specting the cholera, the fourth general meeting 
of the Orpheonist societies at Paris is postponed 
until May, 1885. 


Ir is anticipated that the new hall in course 
of erection at Leipzig for the Gewandhaus con- 
certs will be inaugurated in the course of next 
season. According to present arrangements 
twelve concerts will be given in the old hall, 
and the remainder in the new edifice. 


Amone new monuments to eminent composers 
just unveiled or in course of erection are those 
of Beethoven in the Central Park, New York ; 
Raff at Frankfort; Berlioz at Paris; Piccini 
at Bari, in Italy; and J. 8. Bach in Eisenach. 
As already announced, Herr Joachim will pre- 
side at the inaugural ceremony of the last- 
named monument on September 28th. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


TooLr’s.—‘ Dollars and Sense,’ a Three-Act Comedy. 

Gaiety (Morning Performance).—‘ The Little Viscount.’ 
By Hermann Vezin, from the French ‘Le Vicomte de Le- 
torrieres’ (sic) by Bayart (sic). 

O.tympic.—‘ The Twins,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Joseph Derrick. 


Svcn feeling of disappointment as is 
awakened in the minds of those who, having 
seen the Augustin Daly Company in ‘ Cast- 
ing the Boomerang,’ now contemplate it in 
‘Dollars and Sense’ is attributable to the 
extravagance of a solitary actress. Mr. 
Lewis once more proves himself an unsur- 
passed comedian, and Mrs. Gilbert maintains 
the position assigned her of one of the best 
representatives of old women the stage has 
seen. Mr. Gilbert and other members of 
the company on whom praise has previously 
been bestowed do nothing to forfeit the 
reputations they have acquired, and one or 
two actors not previously seen show the dis- 
cipline which constitutes a main attraction 
of the company. ‘The performance is accord- 
ingly as artistic as it is inspiriting, and will 
well repay a visit. One member of the com- 
pany, however, passes from the passive to 
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the active stage of incompetency. Miss Ada 
Rehan has good physical gifts and abundant 
spirit and intelligence. Dissociating herself, 
however, wholly from her fellows, she elects 
to interpolate in a performance of comedy a 

iece of acting that belongs to burlesque. 

n a scene in which she attempts to dis- 
gust by a hoidenish display the father of 
an unwelcome suitor, Miss Rehan over- 
passes the limits of art. Amusing and 
clever as her performance is, it is none 
the less altogether outside the picture in 
which it should have been included, and 
jars upon those whom the studied ease 
and moderation of the general representa- 
tion have delighted. Miss Rehan’s imperial 
figure and bearing are unsuited to the petu- 
lant and mutinous style she ordinarily 
affects. In the present case her acting is 
unsatisfactory and distasteful. ‘ Dollars 
and Sense’ is a bright, amusing, and 
flimsy piece, with no pretence to originality 
and but slight claim to literary merit. It 
may, however, be seen with the certainty of 
amusement. 

A version by Mr. Hermann Vezin of ‘ Le 
Vicomte de Létoriéres’ of MM. Bayard and 
Dumanovir, produced last Saturday afternoon 
at the Gaiety, served to introduce Miss Kate 
Vaughan in the character of the hero, 
‘created ” by Déjazet in the zenith of her 
powers (1841), and repeated by her in 
London in the period of their decay. Miss 
Vaughan has some qualifications for the 
class of réles she essays. She has prettiness, 
sauciness, animal spirits, espiéglerie. What 
is lacking is, however, that inimitable 
swagger which assigned Déjazet for nearly 
half a century a practical monopoly of young 
and ordinarily licentious heroes. Passing 
by the two characters first taken by Ravel 
and M. Lhéritier, Mr. W. J. Hill assumed the 
réle of Desperri¢res, a drunken counsellor. 
Of this he gave a highly comic and suffi- 
ciently realistic interpretation. The remain- 
ing parts were played by Mrs. Stephens, 
Miss Leclercq, Mr. Hawtrey, and other 
actors. 

In ‘The Twins’ of Mr. Joseph Derrick a 
sufficiently familiar idea has been treated 
with some drollery. The notion of extract- 
ing amusement from the resemblance be- 
tween twins comes to us from classic times, 
and has been adopted, among others, by 
Moliére and Shakspeare. The novel ele- 
ment introduced by Mr. Derrick consists 
in confusing Antipholus with Dromio, 
Amphitryon with Sosie. Time, which has 
entirely separated the twins, has raised one 
to the episcopal bench and made of the 
other a drunken and not too honest waiter. 
When, accordingly, the ecclesiastic becomes 
responsible for the escapades of the servant, 
into whose pocket flow contributions intended 
for the support of foreign missions, some 
whimsical complications are obtained. Of 
these the most is made by Mr. Righton, who 
contrives with great care and corresponding 
success to separate the two individualities ; 
is sleek, prosperous, and dignified in his 
clerical capacity, and insolent and vulgar in 
his lay attire. Little is left to the other 
characters. The general performance can 
only rank as indifferent. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—A, de W.—A. W.—E. de H. W.— 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
Lt Tf. 


WOOD’S 
HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE 


F 


MEDICINE, HYGIENE, AND 
SURGERY. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES, 
TRAVELLERS, SEAMEN, MINERS, AND OTHERS, 


Edited by 
FREDK. A. CASTLE, M.D. 


In 2 super-royal 8vo. vols. 1,770 pages. Illustrated by 
over 700 fine Wood Engravings. 


Price, in cloth binding, TWO GUINEAS, 


The LANCET says:— 


‘*This work represents a great undertaking. There are 
many systems of domestic medicine, but we have seen none 
so pretentious and so complete as this. The work consists 
of two large volumes, each having eight or nine hundred 
pages, the type and paper being excellent. We shall best 
give our readers an idea of the scale and character of the 
book by enumerating the titles of the chapters and the 
names of the authors respectively. 1t will be seen that 
the list includes some of the most respected names in 
American medical literature...... It is difficult to convey to 
our readers the completeness of the book and its illus- 
trations, The latter include most beautiful illustrations 
of the microscopical structure of every tissue of various 
organs and parts, ef deformities and dislocations, of parasites 
of all kinds, of instruments, &c. It would be invidious and 
difficult to single out from such an encyclopedic work any 
individual articles for special allusion and criticism. We 
would only say that generally they are written with great 
judgment and accuracy, often bringing the latest fruits of 
investigation to the service of the reader. Our only doubt 
is whether the whole conception of the book is not too large, 
and whether so much good writing is not thrown away on 
the general reader...... While Lound to express these doubts, 
we cannot withhold our admiration at the boldness with 
which this work has been conceived, and the thoroughness 
with which it has been executed.” 





Now ready, 


MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. 


BY 


PAUL BARRON WATSON. 


With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. gilt top, cloth extra, price 15s, 





Now ready, 


INDEX TO THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS. 


Vol, Ill. JANUARY, 1874, to DECEMBER, 1880, 
Compiled by SAMPSON LOW. 


Royal 8vo. half-morocco, price 18s. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





W. SATCHELL & C07 
PUBLICATIONS. 
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NOW READY.—THE BOOK FOR A SUMMER Lawy 


The PLANT-LORE and GARDEy. 


CRAFT of SHAKESPEARE. Ry the Rev. Canon EL 
The Second Kdition, greatly Enlarged. Crown By LACOMBR, 
10s. 6d. 


“It would be hard to name a better commonplace book for su 
lawns....The lover of poetry, the lover of gardening and the ronal 
quaint, out-of-the-way knowledge will each find something to ne 
him....1t is a delightful example of gardening literature ” lease 

Pall Ma 

“‘Mr. Ellacombe, with a double enthusiasm for Shakcopeer aa 
his garden, has produced a very readable and graceful Volume og “a 
Plant-lore of Shakespeare.'’—Saturday Review. the 

* Mr. Ellacombe brings to his task an enthusiastic love of horticalt 
wedded to no inconsiderable practical and theoretical knowledge yg 
a mind cultivated by considerable acquaintance with the Greek a 
Latin classics, and trained for this special subject by a course of exten. 
sive reading among the contemporaries of his authur; and a capacit 
for patient and unwearied research, which he has shown by the pred 
of learning he has drawn from a class of books rarely dipped into by the 
student—Saxon and early English herbals and books of leechcraft. the 
result is a work which is entitied from its worth to a place in eye 
Shakesperian library.’ —Spectator. ey 

*The work has fallen into the hands of one who knows not only the 
plants themselves. but also their literary history ; and it may be said that 
Shakespeare's flowers now for the first time find an historian,”—Figg 

* A delightful book has been compiled, and it is as accurate as itis 
delightfus.’’—Gardeners’ Chronicle 

* Mr. Ellacomve's book well deserves a place on the shelves Of both 
the student of Shakespeare and the lover of plant-lore.”’ 

Journal of Botany. 

“By patient industry, systematically bestowed, Mr. Ellacompe has 
produced a book of considerable interest ;....full of facts, grouped on 
principles of common sense about quotations from our great poet.” 

Guardian, 

“Mr. Ellacombe is an old and faithful labourer in this field of criti. 
cism. His *Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare ',.,.ig the 
fullest and best buok on the subject.” —Literary World Americon), 


A BOOKE of FISHING with HOOKE 


and LINE. By L{EONARD) M[ASCALL)]. Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1590. With Preface and Glossary by THOMAS gat 
CHELL. Feap 4to. half-morocco, price 7s. 6d. 


“An unbroken vein of dry humour runs through the quaint deserip- 
tions and directions, and one’s imterest is kept alive by the Practical 
common sense anc shrewdness displayed by this old world author,,., 
Very quaint are the woodcut illustrations of pike nooks and ancegt 
impiements for catching fish, otters, water-rats, and sea-pies.'’—Fied, 

* Anglers and lovers of curious ola buoks have reason to be gratefy} 
to Mr. Satchel! for his repriut of this very rare little olack-letter volume, 
-+..Sure of a hearty weicome.’’—Noces and Queries. 

“A quaint and suggestive book.’’—Athenaum. 

“this repriut has an especial claim upun the attention of modem 
students of pisciculture....The editing is characterized by no less good 
taste than scholarly acumen.'’—£zeter Gazette. 


The CHRONICLE of the COMPLEAT 


NGL f IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. By 
THOMAS WEsTWOUOD. A New Edition, greatly Enlarged by the 
Author, with some Notes and Additions by THOMAS SATCHELL 
Feap 4to. half-merocco, price 10s 6 

“There is no living writer who can approach Mr. Westwood in his 
particular sphere. A subtie influence pervades his writings, which 
brings him into personal relations with his readers. Perhaps his secret 
of winning sympathy lies in his evenness of thought. his purity of dice 
tien, and his quiet, peaceful tone ; qualities which render him a worthy 
exponent of one of the most beautiful pastorals in the English Janguage,” 

Ereter Goztte. 

“Tt is not necessary at this time of day to express the pra:se that 
might be written of Mr. Westwouod’s style, the * Chronicle ' being almost 
as much a pastoral as the ‘Compleat Angler.’ '’—Field. 

“ A gossiping essay on the various editions of the brightest book in 
angling literature, executed with the frankness of a brether of the 
pleasant craft, the perception of an artist, the feeling of a poet, the tone 
of a gentleman, and the allusions and illustrations that bespeak the 
scholar.'’"—Atheneum. 


The SECRETS of ANGLING (1613). 


By J[(OHN) D(/ENNYS). With an Introduction by T. WESTWOOD. 
Feap. 4to hal!-morocco, price 7s. 6d ; parchment cover, 5s 

“We congratulate Mr. Westwood on his charming reproduction of 
this old and rare angling poem....Beloe said of it that ‘ perhaps there 
dves not exist in the circle of English literature a rarer book than this’ 
Indeed, Sir John Hawkins confessed he could never get a sight of it.... 
Anglers will now be able to read this poem as it was presented to the 
world.’’—Notes and Queries. 

**Mr. Westwood, angler and poet himself, was the proper person to 
reveal the greatest of angling poets....J. D.’s verses are earnest and 
impassioned, dainty, harmonious, and polished....All ‘ brothers of the 
angie’ will gratefully accept this beautiful reprint of a book which, on 
account of its rarity, has been practically unknown to all save afew 
book-worms.,’’—Athenaum. 


An OLDER FORM of the TREATYSE 


of FYSSHYNGE wyth an ANGLE (c 1450). Now first printed, from 
a Manuscript in the collection of Mr Denison, with Preface and 
Glossary by THOMAS SATCHELL. Price 7s. 6d. 200 copies printed 
“ A tract of peculiar interest.’’—Notes and Queries. 
« Edited with the patient conscientious skill for the exercise of which 
Mr, Satchell is famous.”—Exeter Gazette. 


The LIBRARY of OLD FISHING 


BOOKS. A Collection designed for the use of the “ scholarly fisher- 

man,”’ and consisting chiefly of reprints of works of unusual inte 

or extreme rarity, carefuliy edited, well printed in quarto form «a 

the best hand-made foolscap paper, and issued in a permanent half- 

morocco binding, Roxburghe style, with gilt top and rough edges 

A Prospectus on application. 

“The appearance of these books at once conciliates the book-lover.” 
Atheneum. 
‘‘Angling literature of the present century is most fortunate in 

having devoted to it two such able, patient, and conscientious lovers as 
‘Thomas Westwood and Thomas Satchell, who, by their joint and several 
labours. have been of greater service to the coliecturs in this line than 
any, or perhaps even all, of their predecessors. ‘Toaeir * Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria ’ alone entitles them to the gratitude of every one interested 
in angling beoks, both for its admirable, carefully prepared, and vo 
luminous information, and for the spirit of devotion to its task which 
shows on every page. The ‘Chronicle of the Compieat Angler.’ by Mr. 
Westwood, with notes and additions by Mr Satchell, has a charm rarely 
found in any bibliographical work, and the delightful * Ansler’s Note- 
book and Naturalist’s Record,’ a new series of which is about to be 
issued under the management of these Erck mann-Chatrian of fish liters 
ture, is, by all odds, the most scholarly and interesting periodical co 
angling ever published.”—Nation (of New York). 
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ta—E NEW NOVEL.) 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘DAME DURDEN,’ &c. 


(THE NEW NOVEL. 


Early in September, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


LOR D 


By 


M Y 


CONC ETI T. 


“RITA,” 


Author of ‘Dame Durden,’ ‘ My Lady Coquette,’ ‘Two Bad Blue Eyes,’ &c. 





NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY “RITA.” 





Price 2s, each, picture boards; 2s. 6d. each, cloth gilt (postage 4d. each), 


DAM E 


DUROD E N: 


a Novel. 


By “RITA.” 


«“*Dame Durden’ is a charming conception.”—Morning Post. 
“ Well and skilfully drawn. Full of fire and pathetic situations, &c. 
“Dame Durden’ is sure to be read with pleasure by all.”—/Society. 


“Tt would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to this level.”—Academy. 
‘ Rita’s’ heroes and heroines are very human.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 





MY LADY 


“ Of great merit...... well worked out...... A good idea is embodied...... 


COQUETTE. 


the author carries the reader’s sympathy with her.”—Athenewm, 





“Rita” has produced a Novel as enthralling as Wilkie Collins's ‘ Woman in White.’ 


VIVIENNE. 


[Just ready. 





The next Work is 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. 





The other Works as under in due course :— 


COUNTESS DAPHNE. | 


FRAGOLETTA, PAUSTINE. 


A SINLESS SECRET. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. 
AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 








—_— 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Price 2s. picture boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-parchment or half-morocco (postage 4d.). 
(Uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s other Novels.) 


PHANTOM FORTUNE. The New Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET; ‘ VIXEN,’ 
‘GOLDEN CALF, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

«Phantom Fortune’ isa novel of modern society, and in it Miss Braddon’s old strain comes out again 
in the midst of a great deal that is new. The very latest and worst development of society in the present 
day is vigorously presented.’’—Athenaum. 

“ You must read ‘Phantom Fortune,’ Miss Braddon’s new novel. It is quite a society story."’—Truth. 

“Miss Braddon loses none of her freshness and go. ‘Phaatom Fortune’ has all the enticing qualities of 
‘Lady Audiey’s Secret,’ with the addition of that worldly wisdom which twenty-three years’ worldly experi- 
ence cannot fail to sive to a clever woman.’’— World. 

“* Phantom Fortune’ is a book worthy of the great master of sensational fiction—its resuscitator if not 
jtsactual inventor. The story is well contrived and cleverly told, and the reader’s inverest in it never fora 
moment grows torpid.’’—Standard. 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol. price 10s, 6@. 


PERICLES BRUM; or, the Last of the De Veres. 


By AUSTEN PEMBER. 
** O rois, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“His romance is pleasant and genuine.”"—A/heneum. 
“The book must be read for its sharp and suggestive sayings.” —Academy. 
“The book contains very clever writing.” —Echo. 
“The characters are drawn with humour, the book is never for a moment dull.”"—Society. 
“A romance well planned and as well carried out.’’"— Whitehall Review. 
“The book is powerfully written.’’—Modern Society. 
“The book has amused me.”’— World. 
“It is brilliantly conceived and very cleverly written.”—Glasgow Quiz. 
“ Must be accounted the most brilliant satire certainly of the last quarter ef a century.”’—Life. 
“The author has cleverly accomplished the task he has undertaken, his wit and satire are keen and 
polished.’"—Manchester Courier. 
“The work is distinctly original in i 





and develop "England. 





One Bhilling; cloth, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth, 2s. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 
SPEECHES. 


Sir Charles Dilke, speaking on the rejection by the Lords of the Franchise Bill, said 
that the speeches of the noble Lord the member for Woodstock should be reprinted. 
What the right hon. baronet recommends, the publishers of this work have done, and 
naturally politicians of all classes should purchase it. 





THE FRANCHISE BILL. 
Now ready, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


THE LORDS AND THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


Containing Debates in the House of Lords, the Ministerial Statement, and 
subsequent discussion in the House of Commons, 


NEW BOOK FOR SUM MER READERS. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-parchment or half-morocco (postage 4d.), 


FLOWER AND WEED. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Author of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ‘ VIXEN,’ *‘ PHANTOM FORTUNE,’ &. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
“ The plot of ‘ Flower and Weed ’ is well worked out, and full of interest to the very end.” 
“ The story is cheerful and pleasant reading.’’—Morning Post. Court Journas. 
“There are things in it which will be appreciated by those who value lofty sentiments and noble actions.” 


ween. 
«It is written with all the author's well-known power, and embodies many deeply exciting incidents.” 
‘It is interesting from first page to last."’—Scotsman Manchester Courier. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ PERICLES BRUM; or, the Last of the De Veres.’ 
Now ready, at all Bookstalls, paper covers, ls.; sewed, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. (postage 3d.), 


ALTER E G 0. 
By AUSTEN PEMBER, Author of ‘Pericles Brum,’ 


** You lie! under a mistake,”—SHELLEY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The writer of ‘ Alter Ego’ exhibits a capacity of both humour and pathos.”"—Academy. 
*** Alter Ego’ is a powerful work.”’—John Bul. 
“lt is a powerfully written tale.”""— Whitehall Review. 
“* Alter Ego’ shows cleverness and originality ’’— Society. 
“In this volume the author has far outstripped all his previous attempts.” —Public Opinion. 
“A work which will! be read with interest.’’—Evening News. 
* He is to be congratulated on his second work.’’—Modern Society. 


“ An extremely well-written story by the author of that clever production called ‘ Pericles Brum. 
Manchester Courier. 





NEW ISSUE.—NOW READY, SECOND ISSUE, Nos. 14 to 26, illustrated, 


BRITISH STANDARD HANDBOOKS OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Price 2d. each, picture lithographed cover in five colours. 
Also published in Three Parts, 9d. each ; cloth, 1s. each (postage 2d.) ; and in complete 


Volumes at 2s. boards, 2s 6d. cloth (postage 4d.); also in handsome extra cloth, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards, at 3s. 6d. gi!t (post tree 4s. ). 


Also ready, FIRST ISSUE, Nos. 1 to 13, same style, &c., and at same prices. 








NOW READY, FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, ONE PENNY EACH, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF CELEBRITIES. 


Personally Revised. One Penny each. 
No, 1. LIBERAL POLITICIANS. No. 5. MILITARY MEN. 
No, 2. CONSERVATIVE POLITICIANS. No. 6. MONARCHS and RULERS. 
No, 3. LEADING DIVINES. No. 7. NAVAL MEN. 
No. 4. EMINENT LITERARY MEN, No. 8. EMINENT WOMEN. 
The First and Second Series, each containing Four Books, also bound in separate 


Volumes, with Portrait Plates, at 6d. each ; cloth, 9d. each ; or the whole Eight Books in 
One Volume, with Frontispiece Plates and complete Indices, 1s, Portrait cover ; 1s, 6d. cloth. 


To be followed with other well-chosen Biographies. 








london: J. & R. MAXWELL, Publishers, Milton House, 14 and 15, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and 35, St. Bride-street, Ludgate-cireus, E.C. 
And at all Lailway Bookstalls, Booksellers’ £c. 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


‘+ When found, make a note of.””—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &e. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


Preservin’ the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, TopPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPEY, &c, 


Published by Joun C. FRANcts, 20, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 








——_£___= 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.— NEW VOLUME. 


NOTICE.—The DISCOURSES of SIR JOSH, 
REYNOLDS, Edited and Annotated by EDMUND 
GOSSEH, is ready this day, limp parchment antique, 
or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. . 


fort 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 





—————___ 


NOTICE.—The Turrp Enprrion of the ‘GIANT'S 
ROBE,’ by F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice Versa’ 
is now ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘The main interest of the book, which is very strong indeed, begins when Vincent returns, when Harold Caffyn djs. 
covers the secret, when every page threathens to bring down doom on the head of the miserable Mark. Will he confess ? 
Will he drown himself? Will Vincent denounce him? Will Caffyninform on him? Will his wife abandon him? we ask 
eagerly as we read, and cannot cease reading till the puzzle is solved in a series of exciting situations.”— Pali Mali Gazette, 

** Mr. Anstey has written a good and exciting novel His style is as good as ever, his observation remarkably minute 
and distinct, his dialogue excellent, especially when his villain takes part in the conversation; and his little girl is to be 
preferred, we think, to the flirting little maids in ‘ Vice Vers’,’”—Dadly News, 


for § 





Recently published, with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE, 
Edited by the VISCOUNTESS ENFIELD. 


Standard.—* This is a very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the best society and 
connected with official and diplomatic circles might, if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect It is edited by 
his niece, Lady Entield, and is fairly entitled tu rank among the books of the season We recommend it to the public,” 

Atheneum.—*‘ Not only is this second volume of Henry Greville’s ‘ Diary’ much more interesting than the first, but it 
improves steadily from year to year. As her uncle lived till 1872, it is to be hoped that Lady Enfield will be able to publish 
more than one other volume of his racy anecdote and sparkling gossip.” 

Truth.—‘ You will be rejoiced to know that Lady Enfield has just published a second series of ‘ Leaves from the Diary’, 
and that, to my thinking at least, they are much more entertaining than the first By all means order the book,” 


Second Series. 


London: SmirH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 
SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES, with Three Maps 


By H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., Author of the ‘ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ &c, 
The Large Edition may be had, price 6s. 6d. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Containing General Descriptions of Guernsey and Jersey, with Excursions from St, Peter’s Port and St. Heliers. 
Vith Three Maps. 


3y G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S. F-.S.S. 


(Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist Guides. 











THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
YORKSHIRE, EAST AND NORTH RIDINGS, TOURIST GUIDE. 
Containing full information concerning all the favourite places of resort, both on the coast and inland. With Map and Plas 
sy G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S, F.S.S. 
(Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist;Guides.) 


Th 
Th 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
DERBYSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO DERBYSHIRE. 
Containing full information concerning all places of interest and resort within the county. With Map. 
By the Rev. J. C, COX, Author of ‘ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire,’ &c. 
(Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist Guides.) 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES also contains Guides to Berkshitt, 


Cambridge, Cornwall, North and South Devon, Dorset, English Lake District, Essex, Hampshire, Kent, Through 
London, Round About London, Norfolk, Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Yorkshire, West Riding. Complete List 
of the Series post free for penny stamp. 





Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


The ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: their Past and Present State. By Jolt 


R. TUDOR (“ Old Wick,” of the Field); with Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.8.E. sae 
and JOHN HORNE, F.RS.E. F G.8.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESOU 
and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by PETER WHITE, L.R.C.S.E. 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SHLECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required, 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for sale at greatly reduced prices are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application, 





All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON -ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





ADVANTAGES-—Anmple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works, 
Newest French and German Books, 


TERMS - = = From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 


For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


For particulars apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE 
OLD PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.1LB,A., 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London, 


Also, uniform with the above, 


The LOUVRE GALLERY, Paris. With 114 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
The BRERA GALLERY, Milan. With 55 Illustrations. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


PEA BR S’ S OA P. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of England, writes :— 


“PEARS’ : OAP js of the nicest and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin,” 





Sold Everywhere. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 490, price 7s. 6d. 


UTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE, 
By J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPYS. F.R.8 
The object of this Work is to furnish the reader, in a plainly-written 
narrative. with details of all that is really known respecting the life of 
Shakespeare, random conjectures and esthetic fancies being excluded. 
Longmans, Greer & Co. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBAaRD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with p p y. 
WILIIAMC MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD, f Secreta: ies, 











64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 
And has the Largest Invested Capital. the Largest Income, and pays 


yearly the Largest Amount of Comp tion of any 
Company. 





Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Oftice—8, Grand Hotel #uildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, Londen, E C. 


‘ ____ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
YHE DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ 


ASSOCIATION (Limited), 405, Oxford-street, W. 


Directors. 
Chairman—ALKERT GREY, Esq. M.P. 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. 

Arthur H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
H. R. Graham, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary—Miss Hart. 

The object of the Promoters of this Association is to apply the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation to Productive Industry, and thus to secure to all 
employed an equitable Share of the Wealth produced by Labuur. 

All Work will be of the best and most artistic character, and the 
greatest care will be taken toemploy only steady and thoruughly com- 
petent men in each branch. 

Every Workman having, by the special constitution of the Firm, a 
—- interest in the Business, the Work will be carried out economically 
and well 

One aim of the Association will be to promote the truest Artistic Prin- 
ciples ; every endeavour will be made to ensure that ail Orders shall be 
executed in an artistic and efficient manner, and at a reasonable cost, 

Desigus prepared and Estimates submitted free of charge 

‘Trade Manager, E W. SEARLE, 
Art Manager, L A, SHUFFREY. 





JOHN BROGDEN, 
ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





EAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS, 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 28s.; 3 1t. 6in., 32s.; 4 feet, 36s.; 4 ft. 6 in., 40s, 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price 
List of Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


JPUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
d Priced C: with full particulars of terms, post free, 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 2], 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1s62. 


HUAN YADI 











JANOS 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 
“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“* Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and 23, 
per bottle, 


DIXNEFoRnsS MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 





approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
| a for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
in fan’ 








Of all Chemists. 
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“T had almost forgotten your request, which seems to have been suggested by your visit to the Heatran Exurnrrion, to recommend you 
a book in which the general lessons of the Exhibition are adequately summed up. I’ve seen nothing of this kind to compare in com 
hensiveness and in common sense with two books published by Cassell & Company—‘OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE Typy 
HEALTHY,’ and ‘The BOOK of HEALTH.’ ”—“ Barry O’Brrey,” in Truth, July 24th, 1884. 


Complete in 1 vol. price 21s. | Complete in 1 vol. price 15s, 








The BOOK of HEALTH. A Volume upon the Science | OUR HOMES, and HOW 4 


. i very itio: ak i ife. AKE THEM HEALTHY. With numerou ‘ 
and Preservation of Health in every Condition and Relation of Life Tllustrations. Edited by SHIRLEY FOSTER a 
-" ‘ P Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of 8t, Panos,’ 
With Contributions by Hon. Secretary to the Epidemiological Society, ang 4, 


Sir RISDON BENNETT, M.D. F.R.8. G. P. FIELD, M.R.C.8. the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
JOHN 8. BRISTOWE, M.D. F.R.S. SHIRLEY MURPHY, M.R.C.8. With Contributions by 
J. CRICHTON BROWNE, LL.D. M.D. F.RB.S. J. E. POLLOCK, M.D. B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. LL.D. F.R.8 
T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D. F.R.8. HENRY POWER, F.R.C.8. P. GORDON SMITA, F.R.L.B.A. 


JAMES CANTLIE, F.R.C.S. J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.S. ar oh eee A.R.IBA 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D. W. 8. SAVORY, F.R.S. MALCOLM “MORRIS, F.R.C.8.Ed. 


CLEMENT DUKES, M.D, CHARLES 8. TOMES, F.R.S. R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.RC.S. 


: DOUGLAS GALTON, 0.B. D.O.L F.R.8. 
JOSEPH EWART, M.D. FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. Serr come ha One POE be. 
Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, K.C.S.1. F.R.8. | HERMANN WEBER, M.D. Prof. WH. CORFIELD, M.A. M.D. 


P WM. SQUIRE, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Edited by MALCOLM MORRIS. PHILLIS BROWNE. 
Prof, F 8. B. FRANCOIS DE CHAUMONT, M.D, FR§ 
The Times of July 29th, 1884, says:—**‘ THE BOOK of HEALTH’ may be deseribed as a companion volume ROGERS FI ELD, B.A. M.1.C.E. 
to‘OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY,’ a work of which we have formerly had reason to make | J: WALLACE PEGGS. C.E- 
favourable mention. ‘The BOOK of HEALTH’ is composed of separate essays, written by nineteen well-known THOMAS ECCLESTON GIBB. 
physicians and surgeons of the metropolis, and dealing with nearly all the conditions by which the health of individuals 
or of families is likely to be injuriously affected. A volume which deserves high praise throughout, and which will find FOUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEY 
its use in every household.” HEALTHY,’ contains a large amount of useful info. 

mation concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of 

The Lancet says :—‘** The BOOK of HEALTH’ is what it aims to be—authoritative, and must become a | a householder, as well as about the best means of renderin 
standard work of reference to every member of the community who is anxious to secure the highest possible degree of | the home picturesque, comfortable, and, above all, whole 
healthy living for himself and fur his family.” some,”— Limes, 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumrep, Ludgate-hill, London ; and all Booksellers. 





LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 


Complete in Six Volumes, price 9s. each. | Vol. I. now ready, 9s. To be completed this Autumn in Two Volumes, 9s, each, 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. A/|CASSELLS GREATER LONDON (embracix 


Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By WALTER THORNBURY and the ENVIRONS of LONDON). By EDWARD WALFORD. [Illustrated throughout 
EDWARD WALFORD. With upwards of 1,200 Illustrations and Maps. with ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS specially executed for the Work, 


“Old and New London’ is certain of giving pleasure. It contains all the stories, “A more delightful book for Londoners who take a pleasure in the beautiful outskiry 
traditions, gossip, and memories that make the history and romance of the town, and, at | and surrounding country of our vast and ever-extending city could hardly be conceived; 
the same time, forms a guide to modern streets, houses, and clubs. | It is copiously i!lus- | and even those who have lost, or who have never acquired the taste for that pedestrianisa 
trated, and every reader, whatever his taste, will find something to interest and instruct | which is an almost indispensable condition of rambling in the environs, will finda pleasure 
him,.”—Saturday Keview, in turning over its pages of gossip, and lingering over its numberless woodcut sketches of 

** As an elaborate and picturesque description of the metropolis, ‘Old and New London’ | spots and objects of interest, its reproductions of old prints, its portraits of departed worthis 
has scarcely a rival in our language, and it isa worthy record of the history and antiquities | whose names are associated with the localities through which Mr. Walford conducts his 
of the greatest of all the great world cities.”—Daily Telegraph. readers.” — Daily News, : 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lnowrep, Ludgate-hill, London; and all Booksellers. 








NEW VOLUMES. 
Now ready, price 5s, Complete in 3 vols. price 7s, 6d. each, 


The ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET-BOOK. Being | CITIES of the WORLD. An Interesting De 


a Translation of HOSPITALIER’S ‘Formulaire Pratique de l’Electricien.’ With scription of the Origin and Development of Great Cities of the Globe, their Notable 
Additions by GORDON WIGAN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Society of | Features ‘and Characteristics, Lllustrated throughout with fine Lilustrations ail 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, | Portraits. 


Now ready, price ls, ; or cloth, ls. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY for AMATEURS: a Non-| FISHERIES of the WORLD. By F. Whympé 


Technical Manual for the Use of All. By T. ©. HEPWORTH, Lecturer to the late | Author of ‘ The Sea,’ &, Illustrated throughout, 9s. 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Illustrated. 


Complete in 2 vols. price 5s, each, . LITTLE FOLKS . NEW VOLUME. With 
HEROES of BRITAIN in PEACE and WAR. Pictures on nearly every page and Coloured Frontispiece. Full of Stories, Poems, anl 


Interesting Papers for Children of all Ages. Coloured boards, 3s, 6d.; cloth elegaul, 
Popular Edition. With about 300 Illustrations. gilt olgen'te, . ag 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Liurrep, Ludgate-hill, London; and all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Cassell & Company have arranged to publish, in Monthly 
Parts, price 7d., their Fine-Art Edition of LONGFELLOW'S POEMS (“itherto issuil 
only in Half-Crown Parts), with about 400 Illustrations, specially executed by some 
the best English, American, and Continental Artists. Part I. ready August 25. (1 
be completed in 21 Parts.) Prospectuses are now ready at all Booksellers’, or will be sel 
post free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lunrep, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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Cc should be add d to “The Editer’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said Jon C. Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 
Agents: for ScorLamp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ; for Inetanv, Mr, Joun Robertson, Dublin,—Saturday, August 9, 1884, 
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